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Embodiments of the Buddha in Sarvastivada Doctrine: 
With Special Reference to the *Mahavibhasa' 


Michael RaDICcH (Wellington) 


Introduction 

Past studies of ideas about the embodiments of the Buddha have typically held that 
"Schools" ideas, among which those of the Sarvastivada are considered particularly 
important, predate Mahayana materials on the whole; and that where ideas are found in 
both "Schools" and Mahayana texts, the direction of borrowing and influence must be 
from the Schools to the Mahayana. Scholars have also thought that Sarvastivada in 
particular, or Mainstream schools more generally, propounded a doctrine holding that the 
Buddha is embodied in two main forms, a dharmakdya and a riipakdya. This two-body 
doctrine is sometimes even imagined to reach back to the Nikayas’ and Agamas. The 
Mahayana, especially the Prajfidparamita, is then supposed to have passively accepted 
this doctrine. In the process, Mahayana texts are thought to have reinterpreted an 
originally pluralistic notion of dharmakdya (dharma = plural qualities of the Buddha) 
and replaced it with a more monistic, quasi-metaphysical concept.’ 


This paper is based upon work found in my PhD dissertation. See Michael Radich, "The Somatics of 
Liberation: Ideas about Embodiment in Buddhism from Its Origins to the Fifth Century C.E.” (PhD diss.. 
Harvard University, 2007), Chapter 4.4. 1 am grateful to the International Research Institute for Advanced 
Buddhology at Soka University in Tokyo for the opportunity to present the work contained here on 
December 1, 2009 and to Profs. Jan Nattier, John McRae, Kanno Hiroshi and Karashima Seishi for useful 
comments and corrections on that occasion thal helped me improve the draft. All remaining errors are of 
course my responsibility. 

2 There is no concept of *rijpakdya in the Pali canon, though scholars sometimes assume there must be. 
For expressions of this received view and its component parts, see for example Takeuchi ShOkd RA 
#852, "Buddakan no hensen {APE#10 458,” in Daijd bukkyé vol. 1, ed. Hirakawa Akira (Tokyo: Shunjusha, 
1983), 160-162; Ruben L. F Habito 7) -—-“~» +> L + F + 7 & +, "Busshin ron no tenkai — sanshinsetsu no 
seiritsu wo megutte (h 27M ORDA — = SMO We = Hb CT.” Shitkyd kenkva BHR 52, no. 2 
(1978): 4-5; John J. Makransky, Buddhahood Embodied: Sources of Controversy in India and Tibet 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 1997), Ch. 2 and 3, where Sarvastivada precedence is 
implied by the order of presentation; Guang Xing, The Concept of the Buddha: Its Evolution from Early 
Buddhism to the Trikaya Theory (London: RoutledgeCurzon, 2005), Ch. 2. Nagao Gadjin, "On the Theory 
of the Buddha-Body (Buddha-kdya),” trans. Hirano Umeyo, The Eastern Buddhist, n.s. 6, no. | (1973): 
25-53, does not mention Sarvastivada, but presents the two-body theory (within the "one-two-three” model, 
which Nagao still endorses) as an entirely Mahayana innovation, predominantly of the Prajnaparamita, 26, 
implying, primarily on the basis of the traditional ascription of the *Mahdprajndparamitépadesa K&L di 
T1509 to Nagarjuna, that Nagarjuna must have been instrumental in its elaboration; 30. Nagao’s 
presentation, however, is very generalised and ahistorical. Habito seems similarly to regard the true two- 
body theory as a PrajfidpdramitA invention, implying that Sarvastivada merely prepares the ground: 
“Busshinron” 5. One significant departure from this general pattern is Louis de la Vallée Poussin, who 
presents Sarvastivada Abhidharma as propounding a theory of three bodies; “Notes sur les corps du 
Bouddha,” Vijriaptimdtratdsiddhi: La siddhi de Hiuan-Tsang (Paris: P. Geunther, 1928-29), 766-773. 
However, his claim that the Sarvastivada recognise nirmGnakaya as a body of the Buddha is flawed; see 
Appendix 2. For the view that a plural Mainstream dharmakdva was only gradually replaced by a 
Mahayana reinterpretation, see most influentially Paul Maxwell Harrison, “Is the Dharma-kdva the Real 
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In this paper, I will argue that this understanding is flawed for several reasons. First, 
while some SarvAastivada texts do posit two bodies, the ordinary body in this pair is not 
best characterised as ripakdya. Rather, the most dominant Sarvastivada doctrine is that 
the Buddha has a “body of birth", which links their ideas closely with those of the 
*Mahaprajnaparamitépadesa. Second, the dharmakdya in Sarvastivada doctrine, which 
has never been presented in its full range by previous scholars, actually centres on a 
notion that the Buddha is embodied in his gnosis (bodhi, jfidna), which is much more 
compatible with the Mahayana understanding than previous analysis would suggest. 
Third, our present record cannot prove that the doctrines in question chronologically 
precede important Mahayana body doctrines. Sarvastivada texts before the 
*Mahavibhdsa ("Vibh") are in fact largely uninterested in the very problem of the 
Buddha's embodiment, and even the ideas found in Vibh may have remained in ferment 
much later than the advent of similar ideas in the Mahayana. 

I will attempt to demonstrate these claims, first, by giving a more accurate description 
of actual Sarvastivada doctrine about Buddha bodies. I will examine in detail the actual 
doctrine of the Buddha's special bodies as found in the Vibh. I will then examine similar 
ideas as they are found (or not found) in earlier works in the Sarvastivada canon, and 
variations between body doctrine in the multiple extant translations of Vibh. On this 
basis, I will argue that it is highly unlikely any Sarvastivada ideas about Buddha-bodies 
predate similar Mahayana ideas. In closing I will briefly discuss the place of this revised 
picture of Sarvastivada in the larger history of ideas about the Buddha's bodies. 


The *Mahdavibhasd 

My main focus for the exploration of Sarvastivida body doctrine will be the massive 
Vibh. This is a commentary on the earlier JfAdnaprasthdna, and is regarded as a seminal 
compendium of Sarvastivada doctrine. I have chosen this text as my focus for three main 
reasons. First, as opposed e.g. to a text like the AbhidharmakoSa, its traditional date 
makes it still early enough to possibly count for the question of the chronological priority 
of Sarvastivada versus Mahayana body doctrine. Second, unlike earlier Sarvastivada 
texts, it contains substantial treatment of the doctrine of Buddha bodies, so that we have 
ample material for dicussion. Third, we are fortunate that it exists in several Chinese 
translations, comparison between which allows for detailed exploration of problems of 
dating. 

Vibh exists in three Chinese translations. The two earlier translations are each partial: 


(1) by *Samghabhiti (9 (ERR, dating from 383 (*Vibhdsdsastra BURY) Hi, T1547): 
(2) by Buddhavarman }?PERRME, dating from 437 (Fl BE BY Mi, T1546); 
(3) by Xuanzang 43% (602-664) (Bal Bb a A BB dg T1545). 


These three texts are best treated as plural texts in a genre of vibhdsd (commentary), 
rather than as parallel translations of the same text.‘ The *Samghabhiti version is much 


‘Phantom Body’ of the Buddha?” Journal of the International Association of Buddhist Studies \5, no. \ 
(1992): 44-94. 

‘Charles Willemen, Bart Dessein and Collett Cox, Sarvastivada Buddhist Scholasticism (Leiden: Brill, 
1998), “The Vibhasd Compendia", 229-239. There is evidence that more such texts existed and were lost, 
and that others in the genre were based upon other texts. 
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smaller than the other two, at only fourteen fascicles. It is also very different in structure 
from the other two, and comments only on selected portions of the root text 
Jiidnaprasthana (JiP).° The Buddhavarman translation was originally a hundred 
fascicles, but it was lost in political turmoil almost immediately upon completion in 439, 
and only partially restored. Our extant text is thus a partial text in sixty fascicles, 
covering only the first three of the eight chapters of JaP.° 

In what follows, I will take Xuanzang ("XZ") as my primary point of reference, but I 
will check whether each of the ideas treated is present in all three versions. Discrepancies 
between XZ and earlier versions will be noted in the footnotes, but also discussed in 
overview later in the paper (p. 147 ff.). Where an idea is missing from an earlier version 
but found in Xuanzang, we will obviously have reason to fear that it is of later origin.’ 


Vibh does not propound répakdya vs. a pluralistic dharmakdya 

It is commonly said that the Sarvastivada ascribes two bodies to the Buddha, a riipakava 
and a dharmakdva.* At least if we consider the problem in terms of Vibh, this claim is 
factually incorrect. First, r@pakdvya is not, properly speaking, depicted as a body "of the 
Buddha” at all; it is rather used for the ordinary body of all sentient beings. Second, 
where the text does speak of the Buddha's fleshly body, it uses a different set of terms, 
which have been overlooked by previous scholarship in favour of the mistaken 
understanding of riipakdya. Third, while the text does does teach a dharmakdaya, the 
precise meaning of that term is somewhat different from the interpretations prior scholars 
have given it. I will address each of these points in turn. 


Ripakdya is not really a body of the Buddha in Vibh 


In Vibh, the Buddha has a ripakdya only insofar as he shares dimensions of his being 
with ordinary sentient beings. Thus, in a significant sense, the Buddha can be said to 
"have" a rijpakdya only insofar as he is not a Buddha, that is, insofar as he is an ordinary 
sentient being. If anything, the rapakdva is dissociated from the Buddha. 

The text uses the term ripakdya (seshen f 5) relatively frequently (38 times). In 
places, the context, in discussions about differences between rebirth in the three realms 
(kamadhdatu, riipadhaétu, driipyadhdtu) makes it clear that riijpakdya is the very general, 


5 Willemen, Dessein and Cox 235, also 228-229. Kawamura Késhd holds that this focus is the result of 
"an intention to concentrate on these sections; therefore, the text as extant should not, necessarily, be seen 
as a remnant of a once complete commentary;” cited in Willemen, Dessein and Cox 236. Internal evidence 
suggests that this version of the text (i.e. the text itself, not the Chinese translation) may be earlier than 
either of the other extant Vibhdsd; 236. 

* Willemen, Dessein and Cox, 232-233. 

7 At the same time, we must be careful to check that a given idea is not missing e.g. because 
*Samghabhiti is perhaps only a partial translation, and the relevant portion of Buddhavarman might have 
been lost. 

Takeuchi Shdkd proposes that the texts also use shishen W £ for ripakdva, referring both to Agama 
and “schools” (BIR) sources. However, I cannot see his reasons. Shishen is rare in the Chinese canon, and 
never used, that I could discover, in opposition to fashen # 4¥ as Takeuchi claims. Takeuchi does not give 
sources. See Takeuchi, “Buddakan", 160. La Vallée Poussin proposes that in the Sarvastivada vipdkakdaya is 
a synonym of nipakdya, but does not provide sources. However, within the Sarvastivada corpus surveyed 
here, baoshen = *vipdkakaya is only applied to the Buddha (more precisely, to the bodhisatrva Sakyamuni) 
in one version of the passage considering the question of why the Buddha was not bom into a rarefied 
heaven rather than among men in the kdmadhdatu, for which see below, n. 39. The term is otherwise rare, if 
not non-existent, in these texts. 
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ordinary body of incarnation in the kaémadhatu.” Sometimes ripakdva is even understood 
specifically as the unsatisfactory body of suffering, as for example when it is discussed in 
terms of the five upa@ddnaskandhas (which a Buddha would not have).'® Other passages 
say sentient beings can either have (a) bodies of form (seshen) or (b) formless bodies (£4 
fk 7), depending upon the level of the cosmological hierarchy;"' this too shows seshen 
can be properties of any sentient being. In one passage, tiannii K*X ("Gpsaras") are even 
said to have seshen as a result of their magical powers.’ In all these passages, riipakdva 
is clearly a body of ordinary sentient beings, in various senses. 

On the other hand, only once is seshen clearly predicated of the Buddha.’® The context 
is a discussion of whether or not it is possible to engage in a contemplation of impurity 
(4 ¥ Bl. *asubhabhdvand™) taking the nipa[-skandha] of the Buddha as the 
contemplative object. 


"Question: Is it possible to engage in contemplation of impurity taking the Buddha's body 
of physical form (£44, *buddhasya riipakdya) as the meditative object? 

"[Answer:] Some hold that this is impossible, because the Buddha's physical form 
(*buddha-riipa, % f%) is extremely subtle, exceedingly bright and clean, like pure light, 
and it is therefore impossible to be disgusted by it. Other masters, however, hold that it is 
possible for a Buddha to engage in contemplation of impurity taking himself as a 
meditative object, but that it is not possible for other people [to engage in such a 
contemplation with him as the object]. Others again hold that there are two kinds of 
contemplation of impurity: (1) of the conditioned nature (*pratityasamutpannatva?) of 
physical form; and (2) of physical form as evil and ill-omened. [It is held that the 
contemplation of impurity] of the conditioned nature can take the Buddha as the 
meditative object, but that [the contemplation of impurity as] evil and ill-omened cannot 
take the Buddha as the meditative object. Finally, there are those who hold that there are 
{a different] two kinds of contemplation of impurity: (1) at the level’? of universal 


This body features as the “support” (ATK, asraya) of the fourth dhydna, T1545:27.417c02; contrasted 
with other dhydnas which do not need it as support, but are supported by the manodhdtu alone, 374b03-04; 
all beings in places where there are ripakdya must have either male or female organs, 745c01-02; some 
theorise that longevity in the kdmadhdtu is dependent upon the rijpakdya (defined as samidna #1 ®), and 
unless a being enters into asamjfidsamdparti, nirodhasamdparti etc., the destruction of the body will bring 
about the premature end of their lifespan, 771b09-10; avijfapti is dependent upon a body of riipa, and so in 
the cases of beings incarnated in driipya bodies, there is no avijfiapti, 860c20-21. 

'© 1 1545:27.37b15-17. So, too, the text discusses the contemplation of impermanence in the ripakdya, 
136c04-05; it is the rubric under which the text mentions contemplation of the impure, 545a24; as part of 
the overall schema of samskdradharmas, the "body of form” (the body of four elements) is associated with 
the body of the five sense organs, and contrasted with citta- and caitdsikadharmas, , 167¢23-24 ff.; in a 
discussion of the four smrtvupasthdnas, it is explained that mindfulness of the body, and not of vedand, 
citta and dharma, is based upon the répakdya, 938c07-15; in a discussion of the error of taking the body 
for a self (satkdvadrsti), it is the rijpakdva that would be mistakenly taken for the self, 1001a11, bOS5; in 
Vasumitra's explanation of why firthakas think that jivaka is distinct from the body, riipekdye is the term 
used, 1003a17-28. 

" T1545:27.707a14-b24, 387b22-28, 685¢27-28, 879b23-26. 

2 T1545:27.207a01 -06. 

Astonishingly, given that this is the only passage in which the Vibhdsd comes close to speaking of a 
rupakdya of the Buddha in any sense at all, Guang Xing does not study it closely in his chapter claiming 
that Vibh teaches a rupakdya of the Buddha as part of its two-body theory (he refers to it in passing only 
once, so far as I could determine; Concept of the Buddha 35). 

«Pali patikkilamanasikdra; see Radich, "Somatics” §2.1.3d. 

This is a clumsy translation of jing 4%, usually for Sanskrit visaya, referring to a kind of cognitive 
“object”. I wanted to distinguish between this jing and yuan &, usu. for Skt. dlambana, which } have 
translated "meditative object”. The distinction, I take it, is that the vwan=dlambana is the general object (or 
“topic”, if you like) that serves as the occasion for the contemplation as a whole, but the jing=visava is the 
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characteristics (sGmdnyalaksana); and (2) at the level of particularity (svalaksana). [It is 
held that contemplation of impurity at] the level of universal characteristics can take the 
Buddha's body (#84. *buddhakdya) as the meditative object, while [the contemplation of 
impurity at] the level of particularity cannot take the Buddha (f#) as the meditative 
object." 


The use of the term riipakdva here seems loose. In a parallel passage elsewhere in 
Xuanzang's translation ("XZ"), the term ripakava does not appear at all.'’ Even in this 
passage, the text immediately goes on to speak of both "the visible form (riépa) of the 
Buddha" (## f) and “the body of the Buddha” (f 4) separately, so that that the 
association between the two members of the compound (se f and shen 4) is at best 
loose. In this light, we might well translate the opening question, "Is it possible . . . taking 
the material form or body of the Buddha (ff) as the meditative object?” The passage 
also refers loosely back to the notion in question as just "the Buddha”. Further, the term 
riipakdya does not appear in the same passage in Samghabhiti.’* All of this suggests that 
the passage was not composed with a formalised doctrine of ripakdya as one of two 
particular embodiments of the Buddha in mind. 

Thus, in Vibh, the term riipakdva is most consistently used as part of the attempt to 
conceptualise rebirth at different levels of the cosmological schema. Rupakdya is 
explicitly associated with suffering and ignorance, and with sentient beings other than 
Buddhas. Even if a Buddha can have a riijpakdya, then, he shares it with ordinary 
worldlings, and it is incidental to his status as the Buddha. Finally, the one passage that 
does predicate a riipakdya of the Buddha does so only loosely, in passing as it were, and 
furnishes no reason to believe riipakdya is a component of a developed doctrine of 
various Buddha bodies. Riupakdya is thus not an important part of the Vibh’s doctrine of 
Buddha bodies. We now turn, therefore, to what the text does say about the Buddha's 
bodies. 


Terms for the Buddha's ordinary physical body 
When Vibh speaks of the ordinary physical body of the Buddha, in opposition to his 


dharmakdya, it most commonly either (1) uses no special term, but just calls it “the 
body"; or (2) refers to the "birth body” “E 4, "the body born of father and mother" 42 #} 
+: SF, etc. 


The Buddha's physical body simply called "the body" etc. 


particular, local aspect of that object with which cognitive engagement is achieved moment-to-moment 
through the course of the contemplation. 

* HARARE RETORT. AER. MARA. HAR me RMP FOR, FORD 
RR, HRARETAR. RRA, RANA. TORO M. BBE. “AOS, BREA. ee 
AS, BABA, FRR. MARA. TAB. —HHM, “AR, HH ARRAS. B 
#5 2 FE BR, T1545:27.207b02-10. This passage is already contained in the Samghabhiti version of 
the text, T1547:28.504c27-505a11; also in Buddhavarman, T1546:28.340b28-c06. However, there are 
some key differences between these earlier presentations and the version we find in Xuanzang. Most 
notable for our present purposes, of course, is the fact that they do not contain the term ripakdya (indeed, 
as we shall see below, this term never appears in Samghabhiti). Samghabhiti also does not present the 
opinion that the Buddha can contemplate impurity with his own body as object, but not that of others, other 
opinions cited also differ. 

7 See T1545:27.439a15-26, where the question is presented thus: #7 (RA REE TABS. 
‘Seen. 16, 
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It is common for Vibh to speak of the Buddha's ordinary body simply as “the body” (shen 
=) or "the body of the Buddha” (foshen (fi £), without calling it any particular kind of 
body. For example, the text clearly recognises the body of marks of the mahdpurusa”’ as 
a dimension of the overall range of the Buddha's embodiments. In speaking of this 
possibility, however, it never uses the term riipakaya;” nor does it usually use the special 
terms that we will examine below. It speaks simply of “the body” or "the Buddha's 
body".?' In one passage alone, it speaks of “the great body";” and in the narrative of 
Mara showing the body of a Buddha to Upagupta, it associates the body of marks with 
the “body of birth” (4 4, see immediately below), in opposition to the dharmakdya.” 
This is the case also when the text speaks in isolation of the light emanated by the 
Buddha's body. 

"Body" alone, or interchangeably “body of the Buddha”, are the terms used when the 
text discusses the reason that it is an Gnantarya sin® to draw blood from the body of the 
Buddha.” The text also speaks simply of "the body of the Buddha” in discussing the 


Like other texts at this stage of doctrinal history, Vibh regularly groups the eighty minor marks, the 


golden complexion, and the halo of light with the thirty-two major marks. 

*® Pace Guang, Concept of the Buddha, Ch. 2, which contends that in supposed Sarvastivada two-body 
theory, riipakdva is primarily the body of marks. 

21 Two passages are particularly telling. (1) Much of juan 177 discusses the marks, as part of a larger 
discussion of karma of body, speech and mind. (This entire discussion is missing from earlier versions of 
the text.) The term foshen #4 features in this discussion thirteen times, and 4144 *sathdgatakdva once. 
By contrast, no term for a special Buddha body is ever used. (2) In a passage discussing the means by 
which it was possible for the Tathagata to prophesy that Maitreya will become a Buddha in future, the text 
lays down the twofold stipulation that "the bodies of all Buddhas must have the unsurpassed thirty-two 
marks and the unsurpassed *drvadharma(s), viz. anuttarasamvaksambodhi" ~~ 4) #2 $4 Kb tH 
RM EMI, MiEB BH, T1545:27.894c13-14. Again, no special term is used for the body of marks. See 
also 159c14-16, 361b24-25, 428c02-05, 590b02-04, 730a08-10. 

2 Dashen XK #, T1545:27.159c13-19, repeated almost verbatim 428c01-05. This passage is already in 
Samghabhiti and Buddhavarman; T1547:28.496b13-21, T1546:28.322a04-08. A & is used in explaining 
why the Buddha's compassion is called great compassion (mahdkarund); the unusual diction might thus be 
a way of bringing out more clearly the analogy between the “body of the great man” and the so-called 
"great compassion” which is there said to be so-called because it is based upon that body. I do not know of 
any concept of “*mahdkdya, *mahdsarira, *mahatmabhdva etc. to which this Ch. might correspond. 
However, K may somehow echo mahdpurusa. Cf. dazhangfushen K LK H = *mahdpurusakdva, 
T1545:27.157a08-09, 158b22-23, 160a15-16, in the formula “the body of a human, a mahdpurusa in 
Jambudvipa, in the kdmadhdru" 8 5%. AW BBY Kt K 4, which is said to be the only “basis” (dsrava fk 
upon which it is possible to become a Buddha (or to attain [his] great compassion), However, Ast K 
never appears in explicit connection with the marks. 216a23-25 mentions zhangfushen % & H (without 
da), but clearly does not refer to a Buddha. [t rather tells the story of a she-elephant who, having carried 
the Buddha in a former life, attains by that merit to birth in a male body & K& (*purusakdya) and then to 
Arhatship. Similarly, KF at 889c01-03 refers to birth in a male body. 

2 Mara enters the forest and “transforms his body into the image of a Tathagata” {t £ fF M4 (R, which 
has the marks; T1545:27.698a13-15. Immediately previously, however, Upagupta has said, "I have already 
seen the dharmakdaya of the Buddha; what I have not seen is the Buddha's body of birth (my emphasis)” #] 
REBSS OR, PRA. HES, 698a09-10. For this story, see John Strong, The Legend and Cult 
of Upagupta: Sanskrit Buddhism in North India and Southeast Asia (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1992), 104-117. In the Skt. Divydvaddna 26, the term is riipakdva: yad aham varsaSataparinirvrte bhagavati 
pravrajitah, taddharmakayo mayé tasva drstah/ trailokyandthasya kdjicanadrinibhastasya na drsto nipakayo 
me/ tad anu twam anugraham apratimim iha vidarsaya buddhavigraham. 

4 71545:27.65c11. 

* Le. one of the five worst sins, which result in being rebom in Avici hell in the immediately following 
rebirth. See Jonathan A. Silk, "Good and Evil in Indian Buddhism: The Five Sins of Immediate 
Retribution,” Journal of Indian Philosophy 35, no. 3 (2007): 253-286. 

* See esp. T1545:27.177b04-13, numerous times, "body" interchangeably with “body of the Buddha”, 
506a06-b06. See also 588a04-10, 600a25-b17, 601¢29-602b05, etc. Discussion of the five dnantana sins 
also gives us clues about the relation of the Buddha's ordinary body and his dharmakdva. For example: If 
the Buddha is properly understood to be comprised of the asaiksadharmas (see below), why it is such a 
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whereabouts or transformation of the Buddha's body when he miraculously vanished.” 
The text uses the same term when contrasting the Buddha's physical strength with his 
"power of thought" (yili 37 ).* "Body of the Buddha" (fo shenxing #412) is also the 
term used when the Buddha becomes visibly physically weak near the time of his death 
(parinirvana).” 

In the majority of these examples, the terms “body” or “body of the Buddha” refer to 
the visible, physical body of the Buddha, during his last earthly incarnation or some 
related existence. Sometimes, however, the same term also refers clearly to what Vibh 
will also call dharmakdya.” It seems likely that dharmakdya is also meant when the text 
says ordinary compassion is based upon the body of the (ordinary) sentient being, 
whereas the “great compassion" (mahdkarund) of the Buddha is based upon the "body of 
the Buddha”.*! 

In sum, even where the text discusses aspects of the embodiment of the Buddha that 
make it special, it does not necessarily apply any special term, but rather, often speaks 
just of "the Buddha's body”. 


The Buddha's "body born of father and mother"/"body of birth" 
Sometimes, Vibh does specify the kind of body it means when it speaks of the Buddha's 


ordinary body. In such contexts, far more common that ruipakdya are the related terms 
"body born of father and mother" and "body of birth". The former term, which we will 
see is quite rare outside Vibh, is the more specific, and so we will look at it first. 

The term "body born of father and mother" (fiunushengshen 22 # “E Hy , Skt. 


grave sin to attack his body of birth? (The asaiksadharmas presumably are not harmed by such an attack.) 
The text answers in part that “the agaiksadharmas that comprise the Buddha function (#4, */vrt) based 
upon (, *dgritva) the body of birth. It should be understood that if one harms the basis (4 &), one also 
harms what is based upon it (ff ff), just as, if the bottle is broken, the milk [in it} will also be lost;" 
T1545:27.620c09- 18. 

7” —11545:27.66a08-15. Such contexts would be associated with nairmdnikakdya in later texts that posited 
such a body. Here we find Aua shen {t 4% but as a verb-object clause; see below. The passage varies 
considerably in Buddhavarman, T1546:28.54a1 5-24. 

* 71545:27.156c16. Under “power of thought" the passage clearly discusses items associated with the 
dharmakdya (such as the eighteen dvenikadharmas). 

*% — 11545:27,.680a 13-14. 

* For example, when discussing “Buddha” in the context of three gems, the text says, "’Buddha’ here 
refers to the afaiksadharmas in the body of the Buddha (foshen). Taintless (i.e. without outflows, andsrava) 
faith that takes that as its object (#&) is called ‘realisation and purification by means of/with regard to 
buddha’," T1545:27.533b20-26. In the midst of further complications, the text here draws distinctions 
between the three gems in terms of their embodiment: (1) the afaiksadharmas in the body of the Buddha is 
what is referred to by the term buddha; (2) the term dharma refers to “the Saiksa and asgaiksa dharmas, i.e. 
the three andsravéndriyas etc.” (~~ 8 Sa HR % 38% BH HE) in the body of the prarekabuddha; or saiksa 
dharmas in the body of the bodhisarrva, (3) the term sangha refers to the Saiksa- and asaiksadharmas in 
the body of the {rdvaka, etc. Not just the Buddha, but adepts of all three vehicles can be characterised by 
their different modes of embodiment. That this passage appeals to the model of the three vehicles, with 
Srdvakas al the bottom, and to the bedhisatrva ideal is one respect among several in which VibA seems be 
tend towards some Mahayana ideas. Cf. also n. 36, 56. 

4 11545:27.160b14-15. This passage is simpler in Buddhavarman, and this particular sentence is absent; 
see nm. 171 Cf. 428a20-22; “[Ordinary] compassion is perfected in the body of the srdvwka, the 
pratyekabuddha, and the Buddha; great compassion is only perfected in the body of the Buddha.” This 
passage is already in Buddhavarman, T1546:28.322a04-08, where the text speaks of the “great body" 
(dashen, *mahdkdya), rather than the “body of the Buddha"; see above n. 22. Immediately before this, it is 
stated that the Buddha's compassion is called “great” (mahd-) because “all the limitless merits in the 
Buddha's body are great", LAGE 1 ~-) I) UATE K, 428a06-07. 
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*matrpitrkasambhavakdya)” can be traced back to the oldest layers of Buddhist 
literature, in Dighanikdya 2, the Sdmarifiaphala-sutta. At an advanced stage of practice, 
the monk prepares himself for the elaboration of a manomayakdya (in what we called the 
“snake slough" model) by coming to the realisation: 


“This my body is material (riépi), made up from the four great elements, bom of mother 
and father (mdtdpettikasambhavo, more lit. “parentally engendered"), fed on rice and 
gruel, impermanent, liable to be injured and abraded, broken and destroyed, and this is 
my consciousness which is bound to it and dependent on it." 


This passage does note that the dissatisfactory given body, which is about to be 
transcended, is composed of visible material form (ripi). However, Vibh has picked up 
not that characterisation (as would be the case if it spoke of ripakdya), but rather the 
notion of being born of parents. Under the aegis of this *mdatrpitrkasambhavakdva, 
further, Vibh makes a systematic distinction not found in its source in DN 2; the term has 
undergone creative elaboration. 

In discussing the Buddha as refuge, Vibh explicitly opposes the *ndtrpitrkasambhava- 
kaya to the dharmakadya. One does not take refuge in the Buddha's “body comprised of 
head, neck, belly, back, hands, feet etc.”; "this body born of father and mother is a defiled 
(sdsrava) dharma, and is not the object of refuge-taking". Here, the emphasis is on the 
imperfection and impurity of the *ndtrpitrkasambhavakaya, and so it seems closer to the 
body shared by the Buddha with ordinary sentient beings. 

Elsewhere, however, the emphasis is on ways the Buddha's “mdtrpitrkasambhavakdya 
is extraordinary. For example, the Buddha tells Ananda that he can travel in a 
manomayakdya to the Brahma Heavens.** However, Ananda is unimpressed, saying that 


* In his translation of the Mahdprajidpdramitépade sa ("“MPPU", T1509), Lamotte reconstructs this term 


*pttrmatrjakdya;, see ¢.g. La Traité de la grande vertu de sagesse (Mahdprajidpdramitd$dastra) (Louvain: 
Institut orientaliste de Louvain, 1966-1980), 513. On the basis of Pali mdtdpertikasambhavo, however, it 
seems more accurate lo suggest matrpitrkasambhaval -kdya). See e.g. the Mahdvastu (Sanskrit) parallel to 
DN 2, mdtapitrsambhavo §ramanakdyo odanakumbhasopacayo etc., Emile Senan, Le Mahdvastu: Texte 
Sanscrit mi pour la premiére fois et accompagné d’introduction et d'un commentaire (Paris: Impr. 
Nationale, 1882-1887) II, 269, 277-278. I call this body “mdtrpitrsambhavakdya as a matter of convenience, 
though I do not know that it is attested in Skt. We will see at the end of this paper that this term is 
extremely unusual outside Vibh, but also occurs a number of times in MPPU, which suggests a link 
between the body doctrine of the two texts. See Appendix 4. 

* ayam kho me kavo ripi cdtummahdbhitiko  métdperikasambhavo odanakummésupacayo 
aniccucchddanaparimaddanabhedanaviddhamsanadhammo. idam ca pana me vififidnam ettha sitam ettha 
patibaddhann, PTS DN 1, 76; Maurice Walshe, trans., The Long Discourses of the Buddha: A Translation of 
the Digha NikAya (Boston: Wisdom Publications, 1995), 104. See Radich, "Somatics" §2.3.3. 

“ RAH, BKM KAY. RERSHGKE. SRS ER ESE RRIK. PTB 
© ol 5 RB eB Ha HE A FB HE EY, 1545.177a14-18; Louis de la Vallée Poussin, “Documents d'Abhidharma 2. 
Doctrine des Refuges", Mélanges chinois et bouddhiques | (1931-32): 75. This passage is in 
Buddhavarman (see below n. 159), though not Samghabhiti. See also the similar AKBh 4.32, where 
dharmakaya is the aSaiksadharmas (see further below), and contrasted with ripakdya: "As for the rapakdya 
of the Buddha, it has undergone no modification in virtue of the acquisition of the qualities of a Buddha. 
Thus one does not take refuge in the riipakdya of the Buddha which is, in fact, the rdpakdva of the 
Bodhisattva"; see VP 11], 77. 

* As we will see, this passage can be traced back at least to the Prajrapti Sdstra; see below n. 135. This 
seems to mean that it is the oldest statement in the Sarvastivdda literature of any body-related passage 
found in Vibh. Cf. PTS SN 5.282, “The Iron Ball"; Bhikkhu Bodhi, trans., The Connected Discourses of the 
Buddha: A Translation of the Samyutta Nikdya (Somerville MA: Wisdom Publications, 2000), 1740-1742. 
Ananda asks the Buddha, “Does the Blessed One recall ever having gone to the brahma world by spiritual 
power with a mind-made body (abhijdndti nu kho bhante, bhagavaé iddhiya manomavena kdyena 
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since Sravakas* can also achieve this, it is a pretty mediocre feat (a) $£ 3 #&!) and isn't 
much to brag about (tt 24a] k2 (9 8K). Hasn't the Buddha got something unique about him? 
Can the Buddha make the same journey in his body born of father and mother 3243 E &, 
comprised of the material great elements (fi FA, cf. DN 2 Pali catummahdbhitiko). The 
Buddha replies that indeed he can. Ananda is at last genuinely impressed.” Another 
passage uses the same term for the Buddha's body as it is possessed of prodigious 
physical strength, which allows him to win a contest against a gaggle of strongmen.” In 
these passages, it is clear that the Buddha's *ndtrpitrkasambhavakaya is not a type of 
body shared with ordinary sentient beings, but a special body only pertaining to the 
Buddha. 

In sum, in DN 2, the notion of *mdtrpitrkasambhavakdya was an epithet of the ordinary 
material body of any practitioner (not just the Buddha), implying the radically imperfect 
and dissatisfactory nature of that body. In Vibh it is not readily predicated of other beings. 
This special body has a number of remarkable properties: superhuman physical strength; 
the ability to travel to the Brahma Heaven without elaborating a manomayakdya, being 
malleable like molten metal to the Buddha's will. Nonetheless, it is not entirely perfect, 
being impure, and therefore inappropriate as a refuge. 

There are relatively few passages in which the "body born of father and mother" is 
named so precisely as such. In far more passages, the ordinary body of a Buddha,” in 


brahmalokam upasankamitdé)" The Buddha replies, "I recall, Ananda, having gone to the brahma world by 
spiritual power with a mind-made body." La Vallée Poussin tries somewhat unconvincingly to link this to 
Sanamkuméara's assumption of a different kind of body when he visits the Heaven of the Thirty-Three; 
“Notes” 764-765. 

* That the text can be so derogatory about Sravakas suggests that Vibh might be open to adopting 
Mahiiyana ideas. Cf. also n. 30, 56. 

" REHM. Here, ROMA KEU MARE. ARMA, MIM. HR 
fe. HEE ER, ALTE AT oy, SRAM RAE i EE, RT MAT el St, fH AEE 
Wi, ARAM AES. RBM ERR. HOA. HR. RMS. Ke, 
T1545:27.699a20-26. By contrast, in DN 2, “mdrrpitrkasambhavakaya was sloughed off precisely as 
preparation for such rarefied travel. Naturally enough, Ananda finds it hard to understand celestial travel in 
the ordinary body, and the Buddha explains with a fascinating metallurgical image: just as iron, when 
placed in a furnace, becomes light, soft, pliable and pure, and can be shaped in accordance with desire, so 
too (?] the Buddha's body transforms in accordance with the dictates of his mind (4) 3§ £¢ hf < @); 
T1545:27.699a27-b02. 

*  11545:27.156a1 3-29. Already in Buddhavarman, though not in Samghabhiti; see n. 158. None of the 
strongmen can move a boulder sixty cubits by thirty. The Buddha taunts them (“Come on, you bunch of 
babies, what do you think you're doing?" i af 34 f & (] AT (FE), and then flicks the boulder up with his toe 
and catches it in his hand; flings it high into the air and catches it again; blows it to smithereens with his 
breath; retums it to its original state, and puts it back where it came from. It was by his power of abhijid 
that he blew it to bits; by his power of BF AE (*adhimoksa?, “resolve"?) that he returned it to its original 
slate; but by the power of his “body born of father and mother” that he could fling it about with such gay 
abandon. This strength is “not shared" with any other sentient beings, but possessed “only by the (or a?) 
bodhisarrva in his final lifetime” st 4) 7F $6 ~- bra, ME iit th St SF OE #3 £7, T1545:27.156b12-13. This 
prodigious strength begins to wane after the age of fifty, but the Buddha remains very strong; 
T1545:27.156b05-12; in Buddhavarman, T1546:28.1 19¢23-24. 

In one passage, the “body of birth” is also spoken of in relation not just to the Buddha, but also to “the 
bodhisarrva". Why is the bedhisatrva bom into the human realm, a destiny appropriate to “lower levels of 
good karma" ¥ ih # 3? To address this question, the text compares the bodhisarna to "gods who have 
power over the products of transformation produced by others” (the paranirmitavaSavartidevas, gods who 
dwell in the sixth and highest heaven of the kdmadhdru; they are opposed to the nirmdnarati gods, who 
create the objects of their desire themselves, but similarly exercise power over those objects; AKBh to 3.1, 
VP I, 1-2; 3.69, VP H, 164; AKBh to 3.71 ab, VP If, 166). The comparison is drawn in terms of bodies: 
"There are some conditions (? #1 f&#K XC) in virtue of which the karma of the bodhisattva is superior, 
(that is} because the bodhisatrva's body is based upon (Ff il) limitless merits/virtues (37), name! 
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contrast with his dharmakdya, is referred to by the obviously related but less specific 
term shengshen “£ #, "body of birth" (*sa@mbhavikakdva, *sambhavakdya).” | take both 
terms to refer to the same conception of the Buddha's body. 

In most passages where we find "body of birth", it means the ordinary living body of 
the Buddha, in explicit contrast to the dharmakdya.*' The Buddha can receive offerings 
of goods because “the body of birth must depend upon clothing, food etc.;" he cannot 
recieve offerings of dharma because his dharmakdya is already perfect.” The text 
stipulates the Buddha's “body of birth" when it discusses the Buddha's “bodily strength" 
& #1, by contrast with his "mental powers” %& 7J.“ Similarly, causing a schism in the 
samgha is a ternble sin because it harms the Buddha's dharmakaya, which is contrasted 
with "a malicious attack that draws blood from the Buddha's body”, where the body is 
sometimes called "body of birth".“ The term "body of birth" is also used for the physical 
body in contrast to the dharmakaya in discussing which sense-organ is superior.’ Again, 


paranirmitavasavartidevas have nothing of the sort. [Conversely,] there are other conditions in virtue of 

which the karma of the paranirmitavaSavartidevas is superior, because the bodies of those gods are 

pure and subtle like the flame of a lamp, whereas the Bait) of a of she poms, still pas various 
{8 Fi] and impurities.’ A eee a ha ap 


Pa T1545: 27101b06- 13. 
The eighteen dvenikadharmas are often identified with the dharmakdya (see below), so that the passage is 
proposing that the body of the bodhisattva is based upon the dharmakdya. The most plausible interpretation 
of this problem is just that boundaries between bodhisatrva and Buddha are blurred. In application to the 
concept of “body of birth", at least, this is not too problematic. The Buddha is still a bodhisarna at the 
beginning of his last earthly life, ie. at the moment he is "born", and the “body of birth" is the body he is 
then born into. The problem of how a bodhisattva can have a dharmakdya is less easy to evade. If it is 
possible to speak of the body of a bodhisatna (before his awakening under the bodhi tree) as "based upon" 
buddhadharmas or even the dharmakdya, this almost smacks of the (“Mah&sdmghika") docetistic doctrine 
that Sarvastivadins should be opposing. This problem need not detain us here, however. 
© 11545:27.392a13-15; 229a15-b02; 601¢29-602a06, 620c12-18, 620c26-28; # 4 SF 698a08-12, 
871629-c20, 391¢21-392a11; etc. Some scholars note the terms “body of birth" or “body born of father and 
mother", bul most present it as if it is interchangeable with rijpakdya. See Takeuchi, “Buddakan" 160 
(Takeuchi proposes shishen BW St as a synonym of the term; see n. 8 above); Paul Demiéville, “Busshin," 
s.v. Hébégirin : dictionnaire encvclopédique du bouddhisme d'apreés les sources chinoises et japonaises, ed. 
Sylvain Lévi, Takakusu Junjird, Paul Demiéville, et. al. (Tokyo: Maison franco-japonaise, 1929-), 177; la 
Vallée Poussin, "Notes" 768 (la Vallée Poussin proposes vipdkakdya as a synonym; see also n. 8 above). La 
Vallée Poussin reconstructs “janmakdya, e.g. “Notes” 768, but it seems more accurate to reconstruct 
sambhava on the basis of the Pali antecedent for the “body born of father and mother" (see below). 

“' One curious passage explains why the Buddha's funeral pyre 9 441 4K 5 “& was miraculously 
extinguished by “fragrant milk". Multiple reasons are given, but one is that the Buddha's “body of birth" 
was nourished on milk, and thus it is appropriate that his relics (Sarira/-dni, ® 4] %) also be bathed in 
milk; T1545:27.958¢11-26. The interest in relics itself is unusual. Relics are mentioned by name in only 
one other passage, T1545:27.956b04-05. See also, however, la Vallée Poussin, “Notes” 769, noting 
627b06-08, which says the bodhisarrva (SAkyamuni) did not choose a superior birth by metamorphosis 
because he wanted to leave behind i#@ a body 4 (*Sarirani?), so that sentient beings might win 
immeasurable merit by the worship of “elements of the corpse (Skt. probably Sariradhdru, ‘relics’; see la 
Vallée Poussin, AK 3.9, VP Il, 30) as innumerable as mustard seeds” (i8 54 9# M19F £ #F ), 627c09-16. This 
passage already in Samghabhiti, T1547:28.522c17-18, 523a13-20. This disinterest in relics is in stark 
contrast to Prajhdpdramitd literature. 

@ 11545:27.154b05-08. This sentence is absent, but not the overall discussion, in Buddhavarman, 
T1546:28.117c04-27. 

“The Buddha's physical strength reaches its fullness at twenty-five years of age, remains the same until 
fifty, but thereafter begins to decline. T1545:27.156b05-12; in Buddhavarman; T1546:28.119¢23-24; see 
below n. 157, In understanding “mental strength", it helps to recall that ten powers are the first ten of the 
eighteen dvenikadharmas, which comprise the dharmakdya. 

“ —11545:27.601c29-602a03, 620c09-18. Cf. AKBh to 4.32, VP ILI, 78-79. 

*  T1545:27.73 lal 1-21. One opinion is cited that the eye is best at guiding the body of birth, whereas the 
ear is best at “guiding” the dharmakdya. An opposing opinion holds that eye and ear can both guide both 
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in commenting on the Mahdparinirvana sutra tradition that the Buddha exhibited his 
physical body to the assembled monks just before he entered parinirvana,” the text 
proposes that "see" (i avalokayata) is said with regard to the body of birth, where the 
virtually synonymous "behold" (#% vyavalokayata) is said of the dharmakdya.” "Body of 
birth” is also the term for the ordinary body in a curious passage that contrasts the 
clothing required by beings in the riuipadhdtu with “modesty” as the garb of the 
dharmakdaya.* 

The term “body of birth" is also consistently used (interchangeably with "the body of 
the Buddha") in discussing the purity or impurity of the Buddha's body. Against the claim 
of the "Mahasamghikas" that the Buddha's body is untainted ("without outflows’, 
andsrava), the Vaibhasikas argue that this would have made it impossible for Anupama 
fe lt, & A to feel lust for his body,’ for Angulimialya to feel anger towards him, etc. Since 
it can be the objective support (#&, “dlambana) for such impure emotions, "the body of 
birth of the Buddha is certainly not taintless (andsrava)" (my emphasis).™ Similarly, 
when the Mahdsémghika opponents cite a passage stating that the Tathagata was not 
rendered impure by worldly dharmas,*' the Vaibhasika retort that the scripture refers 
differentially to the "body of birth" and the dharmakaya. The statement that the Tathagata 
was born and dwelt in the world, etc., is made with reference to the “body of birth" (K4E 
57 Ht, whereas the statement that he was not soiled by worldly dharmas is made with 
reference to his dharmakdya.* In all these passages, the opposition between the “body of 
birth" and the dharmakaya is clear. 


bodies. This passage already in Samghabhiti and Buddhavarman. 

“ avalokayata bhiksavas tathdgatasya kdyam; vyavalokayata bhiksavas tathdgatasya kdyam. Emst 
Waldschmidt, Das Mahdparinirvanasitra Teil IT (Berlin 1951), §42.10; cited in Gustav Roth, "The 
Physical Presence of the Buddha and Its Representation in Buddhist Literature,” in investigating Indian Art: 
Proceedings of a Symposium on the Development of Early Buddhist and Hindu Iconography Held at the 
Museum of Indian Art Berlin in May 1986 (Berlin: Museen fiir Indische Kunst, Staatliche Museen 
Preussischen Kulturbesitz, 1987), 293. 

“ BRRA. BES. MRR. MRED, T1545:27.957c25-958al 4. 

“  11545:27.362b14-cl4. In the nipadhdtu, beings are clothed at the very moment of birth, "because 
shame is greater in the nipadhdtu" (f& Ye i Bee # ). By contrast, "Modesty is the garb of the 
dharmakdya. Just as the dharmakdya is clad in this most excellent of robes, so, too, the body of birth [is 
clad] (2? $i 19 SD J ie: Sp 2 A, 1 Be SB A A ER AB). Most creatures in the kdmadhatu, by 
contrast, are born naked, because "most (beings in] the kKdmadhdtu are without shame" (& FE}! & #8 (Ait®). 
In both of the earlier Vibh the term is also “body of birth", T1546:28.267¢27, T1547:28.518b26-27. 
Exceptions in the kamadhdtu are bodhisativas and the nun Sukla (1 76 88/2, later in the same para. F417 
Ne, a PH & FE in Samghabhiti, T1546:28.267¢29); on Sukla, see Avaddnasataka ascribed to Zhi Qian 
(this ascription is considered incorrect by modem scholars; Jan Nattier, A Guide to the Earliest Chinese 
Buddhist Translations: Texts from the Eastern Han 3% and Three Kingdoms = A Periods, Bibliotheca 
Philologica et Philosophica Buddhica X [Tokyo: The International Research Institute for Advanced 
Buddhology, Soka University, 2008], 121-122), T200:4.239b17-cl1; P. L. Vaidya,ed. ed., Avaddna-Sataka, 
Buddhist Sanskrit Texts No. 19 (Darbhanga: The Mithila Institute, 1958), 180-182; Stanley Frye, trans., 
Sutra of the Wise and the Foolish (mdo mdzangs blun) or Ocean of Narratives (iiliger-iin dalai) (Dharamsala: 
Library of Tibetan Works and Archives, 1981, 2000), 96-98, "The Beggar Woman Gives her Clothing.” 

® = 11545:27.391¢27-28, Fe Oh St RR bt te A 4S a E. For the story of Anupama, see Andy Rotman, “The 
Eroucs of Practice: Objects and Agency in Buddhist Avaddna Literature,” Journal of the American 
Academy of Religion 71, no. 3 (2003): 567-570; “The Story of Makandika the Wanderer”, in Joel Tatelman, 
ed. and trans., The Heavenly Exploits: Buddhist Biographies from the Divydévaddna, Volume One, The Clay 
Sanskrit Library (New York/Bury St Edmunds, Suffolk: New York University Press/JJC Foundation, 2005), 
310-415; Yijing’s RH (635-713) Malasarvéstivdda vinaya, T1442:23.886a19-c20, 

SERRE BUA AK GE 41: EE JE AR, T1545:27.229a15-24, 392a04-11, 392b13-17. 
*71545:27.229a18-19, 87 1002-05, ete. 

%  11545:27,.229a15-b02, 391¢26.392a15, 871¢17-20 etc. Note that this interpretation is also found in the 
Samghabhili version of the text, T1547:28 463b06-10; and in Buddhavarman T1546:28.176a24-b13. 
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Elsewhere in the text, the contrast between the Buddha's “body of birth" and the 
dharmakdya is explicit ("the bodies of the Buddha are of two types"). Here, the text is 
discussing the “fruits of the monastic life", and trying to resolve a dilemma: scriptures 
sometimes say there are four such fruits 43, i.e. the four grades of attainment from 
Stream-Enterer to Arhat; sometimes they say that the life of a monk is itself one of the 
fruits won by “going forth”. 


"There are two broad senses in which it is shown (8d) that the Buddha is ‘beyond the 
world’ (*lokéttara, {ti ft): (1) the conventional (worldly) sense (th{@, *vyavahdrika); and 
(2) the ultimate sense (##E, *paramdrthika). The ‘worldly sense’ refers to his abandoning 
the dharma of the householder and taking up [that of] the non-householder, [that is,] 
shaving off his hair and beard and donning the monastic robe, and taking up the 
observance of pure precepts with a correct mind of faith. The ‘ultimate sense’ refers to his 
attainment of perfect awakening to the four noble truths. When he first went forth from 
domestic life, it already shown that the Buddha was ‘beyond the world’ in the 
conventional sense; when, having left home, he engaged in practice (2/8 @4 4% {7 ), it 
showed further that he was beyond the world in the ultimate sense. Now, when we speak 
of ‘urging [people] to go forth from domestic life’, this means urgin le to cultivate 
(or ‘imitate’, #) the Buddha's bodies (BR J 8h A. 58 38 GEE); it is for this reason that the 
sutras teach [as they do?]. To explain, the bodies of the Buddha are, picedls speaking, of 
two types: (1) the body of birth; (2) the body of dharma (si #3 EG 
ft £ SF). If someone abandons the dharma of the householder and takes ag fiat of} if 
non-householder, shaving off hair and beard, donning the monastic robe, and taking up 
the observance of pure precepts with a correct mind of faith, this should be understood to 
be cultivating/imitating the Buddha's body of birth ( (i 4 & ). If, on the other hand, 
someone engages in the cultivation of correct practice, and gives rise to perfect 
awakening™ to the four noble truths, this should be understood to be cultivating/imitating 


the Buddha's body of dharma (#HhiE E)."*° 


In this rich passage, the following points are of special interest. (1) The Buddha, qua 
Buddha (and not as an ordinary sentient being) does indeed have two kinds of body, but 
that they are his dharmakdaya and his “body of birth" (not riipakdya). (2) Both are 
extraordinary (*lok6ttara); neither is just the ordinary given body possessed by other, 
imperfect sentient beings. (3) Strictly speaking, in this passage, the “body of birth” (or its 
“cultivation”) is only spoken of as such from the moment of departure from the 
household life. (4) The entirety of the monastic life is conceived of very broadly as an 
endeavour to cultivate and eventually realise these two kinds of Buddha body. 

When the "body of birth” is discussed in greatest detail, the text connects it with the 
problem of sépadhiSesa- and nirupadhisesanirvana (4 /PE RRR), “Nirvana with and 


* This topic is already at play in the text, given that it is commenting, as observed above, on the 
Saémaniiaphala/Srémanyaphala = DN 2, i.e. discussing the point of becoming a monk; see 341b10 ff. 

“ It is significant that the Buddha's dharmakdya is associated with his attainment of bodhi. We will 
return (o this point below. 

*  T1545:27.342c14-25. The Buddhavarman version of this same passage is very underdeveloped by 
comparison, and makes no mention of bodies: (6 tH {tt fH]. negeoineh “AE, 4%, “AW, Rt 
4, TARR RR TRE MUIR. FO. CU, KABA ZB. T1546:28 4005-08. 

* Note also that this is a model of practice in imitatio buddhi oa we aon We would usually associate 
this idea with the Mahayana. Such points are important in assessing the likelihood that the Sarvastivdda, as 
represented by Vibh, was open to Mahayana influence. Cf. also n. 30, 36. 
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without a support". This Vibh passage is thus part of an extended history in which 
s6padhigesa- and nirupadhifesanirvdna came gradually to have corporeal meaning and 
be bound up in the larger discourse about the corporeal implications of the attainment of 
buddhahood. Because of the length of the passage, I translate it in full in Appendix 1 
(below p. 155); here I will only summarise the main points pertinent to our discussion. 

This passage says that the difference between the two types of nirvdna stems from the 
fact that in sépadhisesanirvanadhdtu, the life(-force) is not yet exhausted; therefore the 
physical form comprised of the four elements (=mahdbhiitas, K fii f:) still continues; 
because of this, mind (citfa) and associated dharmas (caitdsikadharmas) continue to arise 
in dependence upon that physical form. Nirvana without remainder is converse in all 
respects. "Physical form" (se f, ripa) is identified first with the "body of the five sense- 
organs” (t1 #t 4F , *paftcéndrivakdya). It is then identified with riipakdva: “(The phrase] 
‘physical form comprised of the elements’ refers in general to the ripakaya" (A fii 4 
fee Ei €& 4). Most importantly for our current purposes, however, the text also speaks in 
the same connection of the Arhat's remaining physical body as a "body of birth". 

This mention of riépakdva and "body of birth" in the same sense and context” might 
lead us to suspect that the two bodies are to be identified. This might seem to lend limited 
support to the notion that the Buddha has a riipakdya. Here too, riipakdya and “body of 
birth" once more refer to a kind of embodiment shared by the Buddha with other 
beings — however, here, it is shared with other Arhats. This means that the “body of 
birth" is not entirely a unique property of the Buddha, as the dharmakdya is (see below); 
but even if it is shared, it is still, in distinction to the riipakdva, a body which is possessed 
by special beings. This confirms once more that “body of birth" is the specific term 
used to refer to the ordinary physical body in the special situation where it is possessed by 
a perfected being. 

Rupakdya here is not strictly relevant to the Buddha in another sense. The careful 
technical treatment of the rupakdya in this passage shows that it refers primarily to a 
body of physical form (riépa) as the property of sentient beings in the realms of desire 
(kamadhdatu) or form (rupadhdtu). This is contrasted to the kinds of bodies possessed by 
beings in the realm of formlessness/the immaterial realm (Grupyadhdtu). In other words, 
riipa- in rapakaya is not understood in opposition to dharma, but in opposition to driuipya. 
We must therefore reorient our understanding of rupakdya from Buddhalogical to 
cosmological questions. 

In fact, the passage alternates carefully between riipakdva and “body of birth". 
Rupakaya is the term in all cases describing Abhidharmic analysis of the relationship 
between ordinary body as “support” and the operation of mind and associated dharmas 
(para. <2>);° or where discussing the physical body as it does not pertain to the Arhat 
(as something that has ceased upon entry into the nirupadhi§esanirvanadhatu, paras <7>, 
<9>). By contrast, “body of birth” is the term for the physical body as it does still persist 
for some Arhats (e.g. as opposed to the klesas, paras <5>, <10>). The text only uses the 


* Compare esp. riipakdya in para. <2> and “body of birth" in para. <5>, or rijpakdva in para. <9> and 


“pody of birth" in para. <10>. However, répakdya only occurs in XZ, not in Buddhavarman: the whole 
passage is absent in Samghabhiu. Paragraph numbers refer to my numbering in Appendix |. 

* Cf. the attribution of the "body of birth" to the bodhisarrva (see n. 39). 

Paragraph numbers refer to my numbering in Appendix I. 
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term ripakdya to refer to the body as it persists in an Arhat in discussion of anomalous 
cases (para. <12>), where the issue is the technical distinction between bodies obtaining 
in different cosmological realms. Thus, “body of birth" is the term for the special case 
where a physical body endures for a being who has already attained nirvdna. On the 
basis of this passage, then, we would say that “body of birth" refers to a body of the 
Buddha, too, insofar as it is the physical body of an Arhat.” 

In sum, we have seen in this section that Vibh’s "two-body" theory opposes to the 
dharmakdya the "body of birth" or the "body born of father and mother", and not the 
ripakaya. The most significant ideas about this body are: it is the Buddha's last physical 
earthly body right through his lifetime (from his early bodhisattva years to the very scene 
of his parinirvana and even the relics); it is the body identified as the "remainder" in the 
corporeal interpretation of sdpadhiSesanirvadnadhatu; it is the object of offerings, and 
requires food and clothing; it is immensely strong; is the body from which drawing blood 
is an dnantarya sin; it is impure (tainted/with outflows’, sdsrava); it is the "support" of 
the dharmakaya, and it is possible to harm the dharmakdya by harming it; it is "based 
upon" a set of "limitless merits" identical with the dvenikadharmas and therefore upon 
the dharmakaya; part of the practice of a monk is understood as the imitation of this 
body; and the Buddha alone is capable of travelling miraculously even to the Brahma 
Heaven in this body. This body is partially mundane, being tainted or defiled, heir to 
harms and ills, dependent upon conditions of sustenance etc.; on the other hand, it is also 
certainly no ordinary body, existing in some ill-defined relation to the dharmakdya; 
having extraordinary strength; being capable of other miraculous feats; being a great 
field of merit as the object of offerings to the Buddha; and so on. 


Dharmakdya in Vibh 
A dharmakaya is indeed ascribed to the Buddha in Vibh. However, the text's specific 


conception of the dharmakaya has often been partially misconstrued. Scholars have often 
understood this and other "Mainstream" texts to present dharmakdya pluralistically, as 
comprised by such collections as the Buddha's eighteen dvenikadharmas (“unique 
qualities") or the andsravaskandhas/asaiksadharmas (“qualities without contamination", 
“qualities [of one] beyond any further practice"). Such interpretations are accurate, but 
fail to delve beneath the surface of the doctrine to a deeper claim. Following the lead of 
la Vallée Poussin, Makransky has shown that the Sarvastividin conception of the 
dharmakaya hinges on the idea that the Buddha is embodied in bodhi. | will argue that 
overlooking this underlying understanding can lead to exaggeration of the extent to 
which the Sarvastivada doctrine of dharmakdya is pluralistic. Further, this Sarvastivadin 
doctrine of dharmakdya as embodiment in bodhi is part of a broader pattern in early 
Common-Era doctrines, and the gulf between Sarvastivida and Mahayana doctrines is 
thus not as great as has sometimes been thought. 


The eighteen dvenikadharmas as dharmakdya 


“This contradicts some other uses of "body of birth" seen above, for example, as applied to the body of 
the Buddha before his awakening; the body with titanic strength; the body that can visit the Brahma world. 
In these cases, it is hard to imagine that these powers would also characterise the "body of birth" of other 
Arhats. 
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The claim is sometimes seen in the secondary literature,’ and not entirely without 
justification, that the Sarvastivada define the dharmakaya as the eighteen dvenikadharmas 
or “unique qualities” of a Buddha: ten "powers" (bala), four “confidences”, three 
foundations of mindfulness, and great compassion. This characterisation is partially 
correct. However, it is also limited, first, because it presents only part of the overall 
picture; and second, because it fails to penetrate to the underlying idea of embodiment in 
bodhi. 

The definition of the dharmakdya as the eighteen dvenikadharmas® is usually taken 
from a passage in which the text is discussing respects in which all Buddhas are equal.” 
Among other things, the Buddhas are said to be equal "with regard to the dharmakaya” 
(i# £7). This resonates with more radical Mahayana statements that the Buddhas are 
one in virtue of the dharmakdva.© Vibh here stops short of asserting the absolute identity 
of the Buddhas, but it obviously tends in the same direction. The passage goes on: 


"that is to say, as one Buddha accomplishes (BK RL, *4idh) limitless merits [of]/(such 
as? “) the eighteen unique properties [of a Buddha] (d@venikadharmas, 1-/\ 4 Sid). viz. 
the ten powers (bala), the four confidences (PY SE #2, caturvaisaradya), great compassion, 
and the three foundations of mindfulness (smrtyupasthdna), (and so on? ¥), so too do the 
other Buddhas, and thus we say [they are all] equal." 


Despite some ambiguity,” this passage clearly identifies dharmakdya with the eighteen 
dvenikadharmas. Underlying this definition is the idea that the Buddha is embodied in his 
awakening. The whole list breaks down to various aspects of the Buddha's special gnosis. 


6 


E.g. Guang Xing, Concept of the Buddha Ch. 2, esp. 35-36, more generally 35-44. 

In Vibh, dvenikadharmas so named do not feature very largely in connections other than discussion of 
dharmakdya. The dvenikadharmas are part of a definition of buddhahood without any mention of 
dharmakdya, T1545:27.735c16-18; they are part of a discussion of the difference between Buddhas, 
Sravakas and pratyekabuddhas, 189b05-16. Individual items on the list are discussed under the rubric of 
“powers of mind” (87; cf. AKBh introducing AK 31a, manasam balam), 156c16-160c22; cf. AK & Bh 
7.28-31, VP V, 66-74. 

® As opposed, e.g., to their lifespan, etc., in which respect they are not equal. Other respects in which 
they are not equal, according to AK, are the families and castes into which they are bom, the size of their 
physical body, the time for which their Dharma endures, etc.; VP V, 81. 

“ This doctrine of the “equality” of the Buddhas with respect to body and dvenikadharmas is found in 
the Chinese canon as early as Zhi Qian's Vimalakirtinirdesa, though not yet under the name of 
dharmakdya. Lamotte implies it is there derived from Sarvastivada; once more, it is the central thrust of 
this study to show that we cannot be confident this is the case. See Radich, "Somatics” §4.5.2, p. 615. The 
other respects in which Buddhas are equal are in their “equipment” (sambhdra), that is, in the merits they 
have accumulated in virtue of countless aeons of prior bodhisatrva practice; and in their service for the 
needs of other beings. Cf. AK 7.34, sambhdradharmakdvdbhyadm jagataS cdrthacarvayad/ samata 
sarvabuddhaéndém ndyurjdtipramdanatah; VP V, 79-81. 

§§ E.g. in the Drumakinnarardjaparipreché, “knowing that all Buddhas are one Buddha, by virtue of 
[their] entry into the inconceivable dharmadhatu;" chos kyi dbyings bsam gyis mi khyab pa la zhugs pas/ 
sangs reyas thams cad sangs rgvas gcig tu shes pa; Lokaksema reads, "All Buddhas are nothing but one 
Buddha. For what reason? Because [their] penetration of the ‘body’ of dharmas (fashen) is incalculable" ~~ 
GR 2) —- RH. PILAR, HELA A A BI dt XL, T624:15.358b05-06. See Harrison, "Real Phantom Body” 
62; discussed in Radich, "Somatics" 767. 

“ Bi —-BRAR+ HOM RAR SSE. TNSKES RODE. RABEL S, 
1T1545:27.85a26-28. See also 624a13-15, where the same ideas are repeated almost verbatim. See also 
131b14-21, which differs slightly. This passage is in Buddhavarman; see below, n. 163. Compare AKBh to 
7.34, discussed below p. 169. 

* Stemming from the placement of % and the unclear notion of “merits of” the dvenikadharmas. The 
wording of this list is somewhat garbled in Buddhavarman also; see n. 163. 
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The ten "powers" are all kinds of jridna ("“wisdom", “gnosis”, "special knowledge"): 


(1) the power of special knowledge of the possible and the impossible (AR JE MRP /) | 
sthandsthanajnanabala); 

(2) the power of special knowledge of the arising of dhanmas [as a result of] karma (. . % 
v2 1), karmavipaka(/phala)jfidnabala). 

(3) the power of special knowledge of dhyana, vimoksa, samadhi and samapatti (#9 Ri 4 
Se SERS de ED dhydnavimoksasamadhisamapattijidnabala).” 

(4) the power of special knowledge of [the dispositions of] various classes of beings (fii 
fASY BH), naénadhatujidnabalay,” . 

(5) the power of special knowledge of the aspirations” of various beings (fifi iB} AF BY), 
nadnddhimuktijidnabala),; 

(6) the power of special knowledge of superior and inferior [moral] faculties (of beings] 
(HB§ 5 #7, indrivapardparajnanabala), 

(7) the power of special knowledge of the ways that led to all destinies of rebirth (4 & fT 
#17), sarvatragaminipratipajjfanabala), 

(8) the power of special knowledge of the recollection” of prior dwelling-places (fi {E Bf 
9), piirvanivdsajnanabala), 

(9) the power of special knowledge of the births and deaths of beings (36 ‘E WH), 
cyutyupapddajrdnabala); 

(10) the power of special knowledge of the destruction of taints (outflows) (iit 1), 
dsravaksayajfidnabala).” 


The four respects in which a Tathagata is confident, that is, “without fear, dauntless"” (Ch. 
wuwei #98)” or “assured” (VP's translation of AK's Skt. vaisdradya),” are also very 
close to the Tathagata's jidna. They either directly comprise jridna, or are its immediate 
derivatives: 


(1) confidence in perfect, complete awakening [to all dharmas Skt.| (iE 3 Bt fe BE, 
sarvadharmabhisambodhivaisdradya), 

(2) confidence in having eternally destroyed all taints (outflows, dsrava) (itd -K att fF E2, 
SarvasravaksayajridGnavaiSdradya),; 


Cf. T1545:27.156c19-23; for the (slightly imperfect) Skt. parallels, see AK 7.28c-29 and Bh, VP V, 
68-71. AKBh explains that these j/idna are referred to as “powers” or “forces” (bala) only in the case of the 
Buddha, because his is a kind of knowledge that "knows without obstacle all the objects of knowledge" 
(sarvatra jfieye jfidnam avydhatam). 

® On the dhydnas, vimoksas, samaédhis and samdpattis as part of a larger list of buddhadharmas in both 
Sarvastivadin and Prajiaparamitd sources, see Radich, "Somatics” 794-796. 

” The order of the following three items differs in AK. 

"BAB, Skt. adhimukti. I translate according to Skt., because our goal here is to examine the history of 
Indic concepts. 

2 Presuming that B&:& is for anusmrti, which is not found in the Skt. of AK. 

” This tenth "power’is identical with ksavajfidna, and thereby partially coterminous with the tenth 
aSaiksadharma (samyagjridna) and the fifth andsravaskandha. See below. 

Cf. AKBh to 7.32a-c: "The word vaisdradya means ‘absence of fear’ (nirbhdyatd). Because of these 
{wisdradyas understood as] jfidnas, [that is,] because he knows himself to have understood all dharmas, 
destroyed all taints, etc., the Buddha is exempt from fear.” 

Cf. ordinary Skt. visdrada, “skilled, wise, proficient, learned, clever, clear of mind”. The Buddhist term 
vaisdradya, however seems rather to carry connotations of perfect self-assurance and confidence. The 
Buddha, in virtue of his perfection of the ten kinds of jridna named as the ten "powers", is absolutely 
certain of these four things. For background to this rubric, see VP AKBh V, 74, n. 7. 

© Once more, the Skt. given is from AKBh (to 7.32a-c, VP V, 75), and does not correspond perfectly to 
the Chinese terms. 
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(3) confidence in the exposition of dharmas obstructing [realisation of the truth and 
deliverance] (2 RAi# MIR, antardvikadharmavyakaranavaisGradya); 

(4) confidence in the exposition of the paths leading to deliverance (i tli sli ER 
nairyanikapratipadvydkaranavaisdradya).” 


(1) is a kind of confidence in the unshakeable nature of anuttarasamvaksambodhi. 
Whether or not that confidence is part and parcel of awakening or derivative of it, it is 
inextricably tied up with the Buddha's gnosis. (2) is confidence in or deriving from a kind 
of jridna. The relation of (3) and (4) to gnosis is slightly more indirect. Strictly speaking, 
they are confidence in skills of exposition that derive from that gnosis. Nonetheless, they 
are still related to jfidna,” insofar as the Dharma is discourse about the truth which is the 
content of the Buddha's gnosis.” The close links between these four “confidences” and 
jiidna are further emphasised in discussion of the overlaps and identities between them 
and the ten "powers”.” 

The next category in the list of the eighteen dvenikadharmas is of course the three 
"foundations of mindfulness” (smrftvupasthdnas). Each of these items represents a 
different way that the Buddha maintains a state of "indifference, mindfulness and full 
consciousness” (AF {EG IE AI, upeksas .. . tathdgato. .. smrtah samprajanan) regardless 
of circumstances."! Mindfulness and consciousness are, once more, fundamentally 
mental, not to say gnostic, qualities. Vibh even says outright that these three 
smrtyupasthdna are incorporated in the first of the ten “powers”, i.e. a kind of jadna.” 

The last dvenikadharma is "great compassion” (mahdkarund).® The close links between 
this item and gnosis is made explicit by Vibh's own statement that it too is “incorporated” 
in the first of the ten powers.” 

In sum, all eighteen Gvenikadharmas are identified with kinds of jfidna, or perhaps as 
products of jiidna.™ The various kinds of jfdna are clearly aspects of the Buddha's 
special gnosis, in virtue of which he is a Buddha. Gnosis is thus the central focus of the 
whole rubric of the Gvenikadharmas, and therefore of this definition of dharmakaya. 


re] 


For these four categories in Vibh, see 1545.158a21-b13 etc.; see also AKBh 7.32a-c, VP V, 74-75. 

™ Cf. Yogacira tatprsthalabdhajiiana versus nirvikalpakajridna. 

There seems to have been controversy within Sarvastivada about whether these four "confidences" 
themselves comprised kinds of jfidna, or were merely effects of jfidna. Vasubandhu asks rhetorically: 
“Why are jfidnas [here] named vaisdradya?" He cites an opinion that because of these attainments as 
jidnas, the Buddha is exempt from all fear, and then says, "Thus wisdradya is jridna.” However, he 
immediately disputes this, saying, "In our opinion, vaisdradya, being an effect of jidna. is not a jridna by 
nature;” AKBh to 32a-c, VP V, 75. 

© 11545:27.159a17-b02; see also AKBh to 7.32a-c, VP V, 75. 

*  1545.160b19-29, Skt. from AKBh to 7.32, cited VP V, 76. 

2 MUR = MA SESE a ERE BO), T1545:27.160b29-c01. See la Vallée Poussin AKBh V, 76 


n. | 


“The complexities of mahdkarund in Sarvastivada texts need not detain us here. For a summary, see 


Guang Xing, Concept of the Buddha 40-44. 

4 Adee] Hh, SRI YH) HA, T1545:27.160b05-06. 

* The fundamentally gnostic quality of the dvenikadharmas are also emphasised in other ways by 
Vasubandhu in AKBh. He introduces the ten dvenikadharmas in the context of his seventh chapter, on 
jfidna; he explains that the various gunas, of which the dvenikadharmas constitute the foremost exemplars, 
are “made of (/by?) jridna" (jfidnamaya); and he further notes that the dvenikadharmas are acquired 
precisely at the moment when the bodhisartva realises the “special knowledge of the destruction [of the 
taints/outflows, dsrava]” ([Gsrava-|ksayajfidna), that is, the moment at which he “becomes an arhar and, at 
the same time, buddha"; AKBh to 7.27, VP V, 66. 
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The_ five andsravaskandhas_and the “asaiksadharmas comprising bodhi" as 
dharmakdaya 

Secondary scholarship also notes an alternative interpretation of the dharnakdva in 
Sarvastivada. On this reading, dharmakdya comprises the five andsravaskandhas ("pure 
aggregates") of morality (Sila), concentration (samadhi), wisdom (prajfid), liberation 
(vimukti) and insight into the special knowledge of liberation (vimuktijfidnadarsana).” 
This interpretation is also supported by the texts.” One problem with previous studies, 
however, is that they have not recognised the coexistence of both the dvenikadharma 
model and this model. It is also important to note the way this notion of dharmakdya, too, 
is ultimately reducible to the Buddha embodied in his gnosis. 

We already saw above™ that in discussing the Buddha-refuge, Vibh says that one 
properly takes refuge in the dharmakdya, which it glosses as "the afaiksadharmas of the 
Buddha which comprise bodhi". Despite surface appearances, this definition is in fact 
the same as the definition in terms of andsravaskandhas. First, then, we must demonstrate 
this equivalence by turning to the Abhidharmakosa, which has been the source of the 
definition in terms of an@sravaskandhas for secondary scholars. 

In AKBh 4.32, we find a similar definition, but without explicit mention of 
aSaiksadharmas.™ AKBh further specifies that bodhi is comprised of ksayajridna and 
anutpGdajfidna (as elsewhere, as we shall see below), in addition to (one dimension or 
kind of) samyagdrsti.”" AKBh also adds that the Buddha is bodhi so defined "along with 
the dharmas that attend [those dharmas]" (saparivarah).” To understand this definition, 
we must therefore understand: (1) the definition of bodhi as specific kinds of jAdna; (2) 
the definition of afaiksadharmas, explicit in Vibh but not in AK & Bh; (3) AKBh's term 
“attendant [dharma)s " (parivdrah). 

Bodhi is repeatedly defined throughout AK & Bh as ksayajfidna and anutpddajfidna.” 


* La Vallée Poussin, "Sources, " followed by Makransky, Buddhahood Embodied. Specific citations 
follow. Frank Reynolds notes that this doctrine is found in Buddhaghosa, but traces it no earlier in the Pali 
materials; "The Several Bodies of the Buddha: Reflections on a Neglected Aspect of Theravada Tradition,” 
History of Religions 16 (1977): 380. 

I have argued elsewhere that these "five pure aggregates” may themselves comprise a nascent model of 
"re-embodiment” as early as the Nikayas, and through materials as diverse as reliquary inscriptions, 
Prajfidparamita (e.g. Lokaksema’s Asta), and Vinaya texts (the Milasarvdstivada vinava as studied by 
Schopen). See esp. Radich, "Somatics” 529-538. I hope in future to dedicate a study to the five 
andasrayaskandhas as a mode] for re-embodiment upon liberation. 

@ See n. 34, revisited p. 143. 

7 PAT BB Ge Hy 2 Oe RAP ak BF 22 BY Sk BE Oy, T1545:27.177a14-18; see la Vallée Poussin, "Documents" 75. 
Already found in Buddhavarman; see n. 159. Cf. AK 4.32, where it is said that one takes refuge in the 
aSaiksadharmas comprising the Buddha (and Samgha; buddhasamghakardn dharmdn aSaiksaén); VP Il, 
76-77, The wording here is almost identical to Vibh, but speaks of dharmas comprising buddha rather than 
bodhi. See also e.g. Bh to 6.73c-74, VP EV, 293. 

® Noted by la Vallée Poussin, and favoured over definition in terms of the dvenikadharmas, “Documents” 
"| As a member of the eightfold noble path, samyagdrsti has both §aiksa and agaiksa variants; Bh to AK 
6.75b, VP IV, 295. On this same triad, see also AKBh to 6.12d, VP IV, 156. 

* AKBh to 4.32, VP III, 77. 

* AK 6.67a-b, VP IV, 282; Bh to 7.16, VP V, 3. AK 7 & Bh specifies that ksavajiidna is the special 
knowledge that the four noble truths are known, abandoned, etc.; anutpddajfidna is knowledge that this 
former knowledge is exhaustive and complete, viz. there is no more to know, abandon etc., with regard to 
the same truths; VP IV, 9-11. Ksavyajfidna and anutpddajfidna are positioned last in a schema of ten jAdnas 
with complex interrelations, VP IV, 11-12 (not the ten jadnas comprising the ten “powers"in the eighteen 
Gvenikadharmas). Elsewhere, ksavajfiGna and anurpddajfidna are covered by the umbrella term 
samyagjfiana (the tenth asaiksadharma), which is identified with bodhi; AK 6.76d, VP IV, 298. Ksavajfidna 
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This highly technical definition is intimately linked to AK's account of the moment of 
transition to arhatship and buddhahood, and characteristics of the states thereafter. 
Complete liberation occurs with the transition from vwajrépamasamddhi ("the 
concentration like adamant”, the last meditative accomplishment immediately before full 
awakening) to the arising of ksayajfidna.™ This moment is explicitly identified with 
arhatship itself,” and it is also the moment when a Buddha becomes a Buddha.* Where 
the Arhat is of the class called "unshakeable/ unmoveable” (akopvadharman),” he enters 
immediately after the arising of ksavajfidna into anutpddajfidna, that is, the knowledge 
that tainted (dsrava) dharmas will not ever arise again.” 

In the context of the same transition to arhatship and buddhahood, the text also 
broaches the definition of the term afaiksa. This term is glossed as referring to dharmas 
which are both untainted ("without outflows”, andsraw) and unconditioned (asamskrta), 
by contrast, faiksadharmas are untainted but conditioned (samskrta).” In fact, the text 
identifies this transition into arhatship with entry into the category of asaiksa. Thus, the 
category of aSaiksa is closely connected to that of bodhi, as defined by ksavajfdna and 
anutpddajiidna. Even though AK & Bh does not specify that the asaiksadharmas are part 
of the Buddha-refuge, it is clear from context that this doctrine must be implicit (because 
the afaiksadharmas are an inalienable definitional component of buddhahood as defined 
by bodhi, which the text does identify with the Buddha as refuge). 

It is therefore relevant to ask what the afaiksadharmas are for AK & Bh. Analysis 
shows they are identical to the five andsravaskandhas. 

AKBh counts ten asaiksadharmas. (1) "perfect liberation” (samyagvimukti) and (2) 
"special knowledge of perfect liberation” (samyagvimuktijidna) are considered 
exclusively afaiksa.'™ Samyagvimutkijfiana is also called samyagjfidna, when it refers to 
ksayajiidna and anutpddajfdna (=bodhi).""' (3-10) The eight members of the eightfold 
noble path are also considered to have both Saiksa and aSaiksa variants. One qualified as 
a§aiksa possesses the asaiksa variants.'” 

How does this tenfold rubric map onto the fivefold set of andsravaskandha? To answer 


and anutpddajfidna are also identified with two other “pure” jridnas: (1) dharmajiidna (“special knowledge 
of dharma") and (2) anvayajfidna (“consequent/subsequent special knowledge"). They have as their 
respective objects the four noble truths in the kdmadhdtu, or the riipa- and Gripyadhdtu respectively; AK & 
Bh 2-4c, VP IV, 4-5; see also AK & Bh 4d-6b, VP IV, 6-8. 

* AK 6.44d-45a, VP IV, 230; see also Bh to AK 7.8, VP V, 13-14; 7.25a and Bh, VP V, 57. 

* AK 6.45b, VP IV, 230-231. 

* AKBh introducing AK 28ab, VP V, 66. See also AKBh 2.44ab and Bh, VP I, 204-205. 

% Defined later in the same chapter as part of a sixfold classification of types of Arhal, AK 6.56 ff., VP 
IV, 251 ff. 

™ AK & Bh 6.50ab, VP IV, 240; see also AK 25b and Bh, VP V, 57-58. Where an Arhat is not 
"unshakeable”, by contrast, he enters thereafter into another moment of ksayajridna, or inlo the 
aSaiksasamyagdrsti. The latter therefore belongs to Arhats of both classes; AK 6.50b-d and Bh, VP IV, 
240. 

” AKBh to 6.45, VP IV, 231-232. 

‘© Bh to AK 6.75b-d, VP IV 295-296. The text here says that the one qualified as aSaiksa is so-called in 
virtue of the fact that, because of complete liberation from the bonds of all defilements, he is infused with/ 
empowered by (prabhdvita) vimukti and vimuktijfidnadarsana (vimuktitatpraryétmajnanabhydm): aSaiksas 
tu SarvakleSabandhandtyantanirmoksdéd vimuktitatpratyatmajndnabhydm prabhdvita iti tasyaiva tadvacanam 
nydyyam. On prabhdvita, see Radich, “Somatics” n. 1525. 

‘1 AKBh to 6.76, VP IV, 298. 

2 Le. “aSaiksa right view" (aSaiksi samyagdrsti) through to "asaiksa right concentration” (asaiksi 
samyaksamddhi), Bh to AK 6.75b, VP IV, 295. 
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this question, we must know what the text means by parivdrah, “attendant [dharma]s", 
when it defines the Buddha-refuge as bodhi “along with [the dharmas that} attend [it]". 
La Vallée Poussin and Makransky identify these “attendants” as the five 
anasravaskandhas. This identification is justified, but matters are not as straightforward 
as these authors make them seem. As far as I can determine, the only support for this 
identification is AKBh 1.2, and even that is somewhat tangential.’ 

At AK 1.2, the kdrikd identifies "Abhidharma”™ itself, in the “ultimate” sense 
(paramarthika), as “immaculate prajid, with its retinue” = (prajridmald 
sdnucadrabhidharmah). To this, Bh adds, 


"Here, ‘prajfid’ means ‘discemment of dhannas’ (dharmandm pravicayah).'™ ‘Amald 
(immaculate’) means andsrava (‘taintless, without outflows’). "With its retinue’ means 
‘with its attendants’ (saparivdrd). In this manner, we come to say that the fivefold 
collection of andsravaskandhas is '‘Abhidharma’.”"'” 


An identity between prajfid and bodhi is supported by AK 7.1b and Bh, which speaks of 
ksayajndna and anutpddajidna as dhi. Dhi here seems to be used metri causa as a 
synonym for prajfid.'” If ksavajndna and anutpddajfidna equal bodhi, and ksayajndna 
and anutpddajfidna are dhi=prajid, then bodhi is prajrid. Thus, (Abhidharma=) "“prajrid 
with its retinue” would seem a close equivalent to (the Buddha-refuge=) “bodhi with its 
attendants”. Via these terminological identifications, we can infer that in the AKBh 1.2 
definition of Abhidharma, the “attendants” of bodhi would be the andsravaskandhas. 
Thus, the Buddha-refuge comprises bodhi and the five andsravaskandhas. 

We can support this identification from another direction. We just saw that AKBh 
defines the asaiksadharmas in terms of a tenfold set: (1) samyagvimukti (2) samyagjfidna; 
(3-10) agaiksa versions of the members of the eightfold noble path. The eightfold noble 
path is often analysed as Sila, samadhi and prajfid, the first three members of the fivefold 
andsravaskandha_ rubric." By the addition of vimukti=samyagvimukti and 


8 Makransky follows VP here. Primary sources cited by VP do not seem to suppont this identification. 
La Vallée Poussin, "Documents" 86 n. 2, referring to AK Ch. | p. 12 (? sic, perhaps referring to 1.2, as 
Makransky seems to silently correct him; see below) and AKBh (in fact, seemingly, Vydkhyd) to 6.76, VP 
IV, 297, Makransky refers us to the more useful Bh to AK 1.2, Buddhahood Embodied 25, but does not 
explore the ensuing complications. 

* See also Bh to 2.24, VP I, 154, where prajfid is called mari. 

"8 AKBh to 1.2a, VP I, 3. My translation of the last sentence differs from that of la Vallée Poussin. He 
translates, "Ce qu'on appelle la ‘suite’ (anucara) [de la prajfid), c'est son escorte (parivdra), [A savoir] les 
cing skandhas purs [qui coexistent 4 la prajfid]” (the square brackets are my additions, to show those parts 
of the translation that appear to be la Vallée Poussin's own interpretative interpolations). To this, Skt. reads 
evam andsravah pajicaskandhako ‘bhidharma ity uktam bhavati, Xuanzang MARR BH, 
T1558:29.1b04; and Paramartha @ MASUR HES, HEE, T1559:29.162a03-04. In other words, all 
of these three versions agree that the five andsravaskandhas alone are called “Abhidharma”, with no 
further mention of prajfid. 

6 La Vallée Poussin freely uses the term prajid for dAi in his translation, presumably on the basis e.g. of 
Bh to 7.lc. The kdrikd at 7.1c states that “all other sacred (arvd) wisdom (dhi) are both [i.e. jidna and drk = 
dargana)" (tadanvobhayathaérvé dhih). Bh comments that “all taintless (andsravd, ‘without outflows’) 
wisdom (prajaa) other than the ksdaris and ksaya- and anutpddajfidna are both jridna and drsti 
(ksdntiksaydnutpddajfidnebhyo ‘nvd ‘ndsravé prajfid drstih jidnam ca); VP V, 3. Thus, Vasubandhu 
considers dhi and prajfd synonymous. From the mention of ksayajfidna and anutpddajridna under the name 
of dhi at 7.1b, prajrid can also be used for jAdna. In fact, it seems from the opening parts of Bh to Ch. 7 that 
dhi = prajha is a broader blanket term that covers two not coterminous categories of jf#dna and drsti/ 
darsana. 

‘7 See MN 44, the Ciilavedalla-sutia, where Sister Dhammadinnd declares this subordination of the 
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vimuktijfidna=samyagjfdna, the aSaiksadharma rubric is exactly coterminous with the 
andsravaskandhas.'™ 

Thus, this AKBh 4.32 definition of the Buddha refuge in terms of bodhi and 
“attendants” varies only in wording from the Vibh definition in terms of (dharmakdya =) 
"the asaiksadharmas that comprise bodhi".'” This is supported by other passages in 
Vibh. Vibh consistently identifies Buddha with the asaiksadharmas,'"’ understood to 
comprise the Buddha's body (unqualified) or dharmakadva. The asaiksadharmas are also 
understood to be identical with the five *asaiksaskandhas, i.e. andsravaskandhas,""' 

Like the definition of dharmakdya as the dGvenikadharmas, these definitions focus 
centrally on the Buddha's embodiment in his gnosis. Vimuktijidnadargfana = 
samyagjfidna is the fifth and@sravaskandha and the tenth asaiksadharma, i.e. the 
culmination of each rubric. However, we saw that AKBh defines this instance as 
ksayajfidna and anutpddajrana. These are precisely the two jridnas elsewhere identified 
with bodhi itself. Thus, if the Buddha-refuge is the afaiksadharmas comprising bodhi 
(Vibh), that same bodhi is already the tenth afaiksadharma; and if it is [bodhi defined as] 
ksayajndna, anutpddajndna and its attendants = the andsravaskandhas (AKBh). the 
andsravaskandhas also already incorporate bedhi. In both cases, the Buddha as refuge is 
merely the afaiksadharmas-cum-andsravaskandhas, with bodhi given pride of place 
therein. 

Further, this whole discussion (according to AKBh) hinges on the transition from the 
“concentration that is like adamant” (vajrépamasamddhi) to arhatship and buddhahood.'” 


eightfold noble path to these three aggregates in reply to a query from her former husband Visadkha. Thus, 
Silaskandha includes right speech (samvagvdc), right action (samvakkarmdnta) and right livelihood 
(samvagdjiva); samadhiskandha includes right effort (samyagvydvdma), right mindfulness (samyaksmrti) 
and right concentration (samvaksamddhi), and prajfiidskandha includes right view (samyagdrsti) and right 
thought (samvaksamkalpa). See Bhikkhu Nanamoli and Bhikkhu Bodhi, trans., The Middle Length 
Discourses of the Buddha: A New Translation of the Majjhima Nikaya (Boston: Wisdom Publications, 
1995), 398. 

™ A close relation between asaiksadharmas and the five andsravaskandhas is also supported by an 
extended passage in both versions of JAP and two of three versions of Vibh (the passage in question seems 
not to be in Samghabhiti). Throughout this passage, each andsravaskandha is referred to as the 
*aSaiksaSilaskandha, the *asaiksasamddhiskandha etc., so that for this corpus, it would be at least equally 
accurate to refer to the rubric as a whole as the "five *aSaiksaskandhas”. In JAP, see T1543:26.777b04-07 
and 778a26-b10, T1544:26.923c25-924a07; in Vibh, T1545:27.17 1cO5-172c04, T1546:28.130c15-131a12. 
In fact, on the whole, it is more common in Sarvastivada to refer to these skandhas as aSaiksa than 
andsrava. We only find a few references to andsravapajicaskandhas #4 t.#&, e.g. at T1537:26.505a02-03; 
T1542:26.733b21, 738a21, etc. T1545:27.397a23-24, 727, b17-18, esp. 797a18-799c21, etc. At none of 
these places are the five skandhas meant identified by name, nor is any connection to dharmakdya 
apparent. 

'® For Vibh, see n. 66. Significant differences between the two texts are: AKBh does not present Buddha- 
refuge doctrine as a doctrine of dharmakdya, but Vibh does; AKBh elsewhere presents its own complex 
synthetic understanding of dharmakdva, in terms that are nowhere echoed in Vibh. 

"N° Other echoes of this understanding: “Here [in the doctrine of the refuges,} ‘Buddha’ means the 
aSaiksadharmas in the Buddha's body, and a taintless (i.e. ‘without outflows’, andsrava) faith in that 
[Buddha so defined] is termed ‘clear-minded faith in the Buddha’ ({% &? fi, *buddhaprasdda);” 
T1545:27.533b20-21; repeated soon afterward as part of a commentarial analysis, 533c20-21; cf. AKBh to 
6.73c-74ab, VP IV, 293: “All the asaiksadharmas possessed by the World-Honoured One are termed 
"Buddha’;" tt Qt 44 adi FR BE BD OY, 2 HB, T1545:27.620c12-13. "What are the asaiksadharmas? The five 
aSaiksaskandhas,” FQ SABIE Ze], 7 RF AA, T1545:27.396c04; Buddhavarman: x {i] Bit, BA, 
$B ES, T1546:28.296a13. To my knowledge, this last passage is the only place in Vibh that justifies the 
explicit identification of the asaiksa-/andsravaskandhas with the dharmakaya. 

"1 "What are the aSaiksadharmas? The five asaiksaskandhas;" fj BBR ah, BMRB A: 
T1545:27.396c04, 

'? AKBh leading into 7.28, VP V, 66. A connection to the other definition of dharmakdya discussed 
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The new Buddha acquires the two jfidnas that comprise bodhi, and also, presumably, 
converts his attainments on the eightfold path into the aSaiksa variants. These afaiksa 
variants of the members of the path are defined precisely by the fact and knowledge that 
"What is to be done is done” etc., i.e. that there is “no need for further training" (aSaiksa). 
In all respects, this moment is of its essence a moment of gnostic attainment, and any 
“attendant” phenomena follow upon and are ancillary to that central gnostic fact. This is 
also shown by the very language of “attendants” (parivdras), “accompanying” etc. 


Vibh’s main conception of dharmakdya as embodiment in bodhi: Summary 
In conclusion, in Vibh we find two main definitions of dharmakdya — in terms of 


dvenikadharmas, and in terms of afaiksadharmas. To these two definitions, it was 
necessary for us to add a third Sarvasitvada definition (perhaps later) from AKBh, in 
terms of the dndsravadharmas. This diversity of definitions has been overlooked by 
previous scholars, who have tended to notice only one or another. The diversity is 
significant for at least three reasons. First, it shows that Sarvastivada Buddha-body 
doctrine is more complex than secondary scholarship has suggested. Second, as we will 
see below, that complexity may be a sign that Sarvastivada Buddha-body doctrine 
continued to develop until quite late, and this may have implications for relative 
chronological relations between Sarvastivada and Mahayana body doctrine. Third, this 
very flexibility in terms of surface expression, I believe, is another sign that the key issue 
is not this or that list of specific “dharmas", but a deeper underlying conception of the 
dharmakaya. 

I have argued that the definitions of dharmakdya in terms of aSaiksadharmas and 
andsravadharmas turn out to be reducible to the same concept, expressed in different 
terms. I argued further that both this definition of dharmakdya as aSaiksaskandha-cum- 
andsravaskandhas and the definition in terms of dvenikadharmas can be shown to hinge 
on a more fundamental underlying notion of the Buddha as embodied in his gnosis 
(bodhi, jfidna etc.). Not unobserving this underlying conception, previous scholars have 
sometimes suggested that Mainstream models of dharmakdya (of which Sarvastivada is a 
paradigmatic case) are pluralistic, which they take as a key point of contrast to Mahayana 
models.'? This exaggerates the distance between the Sarvastivada model and Mahayana 
models, and attention to the underlying notion of the Buddha's embodiment in gnosis 
corrects this distortion, revealing that the Sarvastivada conception of dharmakdaya is in 
fact quite close to the Mahayana conception in some respects. 


Dharmakdya in Vibh: Complications 
Thus far, this discussion of the Vibh doctrine of dharmakdaya has focused on what I take 


to be the main characterisations of the term, in terms of an underlying embodiment of the 
Buddha in his gnosis, parsed variously in terms of several different lists of specific 
dharmas, Before closing, we should observe some complications to this tidy picture, lest 
we fall into an image of dharmakdya in Vibh that is unrealistically abstract and 
“bloodless”. 


above is that AKBh discusses the Gvenikadharmas immediately following this moment of transition. 
| am thinking particularly of Harrison, “Phantom Body”. 
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In discussing its contrast with the Buddha's ordinary body above, we already observed 
in passing several features of Vibh's dharmakdya: The body of the bodhisattva is “based 
upon" the dharmakaya.'“ Dharmakdya is the "body of the Buddha" upon which his 
mahdkaruna is based.''*’ Dharmakaya is perfect and complete, and therefore the Buddha 
cannot receive offerings of dharma. Dharmakdya never wanes or deteriorates, and 
neither does its “power” or strength. The sin of creating a schism in the samgha is an 
attack on the dharmakdya. The ear is considered by some authorities superior to other 
organs in "guiding the dharmakaya".''* The Buddha as refuge is the dharmakaya, glossed 
as “the asaiksadharmas comprising bodhi".' “Modesty is the garb of the 
dharmakdva."'"* Where scripture says that the body of the Buddha is taintless (“without 
outflows", andsrava), it means the dharmakaya.''"? To engage in correct practice and 
awaken to the four noble truths is "to cultivate the dharmakdya of the Buddha” .'” 

Some of these passages seem to imply a very corporeal, organic understanding of the 
dharmakdya. Such an understanding is echoed elsewhere. In one curious passage, the 
possibility is envisaged that there might be a stage of realisation where the kusalamilas 
are small, which is equated with a state in which the dharmakdya is “not yet grown" (#& 
4} A HZ). In this condition, it is not possible to sever the k/eSas, but it is also said that the 
practitioner is not "overcome" (##{K) by the k/esas, because the fledgling dharmakaya is 
still “powerful” (43 }& 84). Such a dharmakdaya is compared to a tiger cub, who, not yet 
being fully grown, cannot catch other beasts, but is equally not harmed by other beasts, 
because it is powerful or awe-inspiring (43 &94).'"' This passage seems to suggest that a 
kind of nascent or embryonic dharmakdya might be possessed by a practitioner before 
they attain to the stage of buddhahood. Similarly, we already saw that the monastic 
vocation is urged in terms of the imitation of the Buddha's body of birth and 
dharmakdya. In this context, the dharmakdya, also, can be "cultivated", and this 
cultivation specifically comprises "the cultivation of correct practice" and “giving rise to 
perfect awakening”.'* This would also seem to indicate that the dharmakdya can be 
created in a nascent form, and only eventually brought to full fruition,’” on an 
understanding of growth closely modelled on the processes of organic "bodies". 

In another passage, we read (as the third of a series of partly nirukta-style glosses on 
the term updddna, “attachment, grasping, clinging"): 


4 Seen. 39 

"5 Seen. 31. 

Sources for these several statements in n. 42 to 47. 

Passage cited n. 34, 

See passage cited n. 48. 

'S See passages cited fns. 49 to 52. 

See passage cited n. 55. 

ae E ae, (R.A EI. BERR). AE HR. 
DRESS RATHER, RARE CATHEK, MT PE ARMAS, bam 
Bea A He ER OM a MR Z POR HB, T1545:27.15a28-b05. This passage is already in 
Buddhavarman; see n. 162. 

7 See passage cited n. 55. 

23° We have seen that the moment of perfect awakening is usually coterminous with entry into the 
category of agaiksa. If the dharmakdya comprises asaiksadharmas, these statements would mean there 
must paradoxically exist some form of the dharmakdya(-cum-aSaiksadharmas) before the moment when 
the practitioner becomes asaiksa. 
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"'*Upadana’ also means ‘to harm’ (4 # #). Just as, when one's body is repeatedly stabbed 
by sharp daggers, one's body will weaken and deteriorate, so too, where the *dharmakdya 
of a sentient being (43 fff) is repeatedly stabbed by the daggers of the poisons and the 
kleSas, that dharmakdya will weaken and deteriorate (7&1 (E4%).""™ 


This passage is quite strange. It says that the dharmakdya could “weaken and 
deteriorate", but we have seen elsewhere that when dharmakaya is predicated of the 
Buddha, it is said that this cannot happen. It also seems to attribute a dharmakdya to an 
ordinary "sentient being" (vouging fi fit). Once more, it seems that the text here envisages 
a nascent dharmakdya that grows gradually over time. A possibly related idea is the 
claim that it is the dharmakava that is “sustained and nourished" by the "food" of the 
dhyanas.'* 

The unusual and somewhat chaotic impression of dharmakdya that we receive from 
these passages is amplified by some mentions of dharmakaya found only in earlier 
versions of Vibh, but not in XZ. One passage in Samghabhiti compares the Buddha to a 
dragon-king. The dragon king “nurtures his body" in the sea, and then rises into the air to 
make it rain. Similarly, the Buddha nutures his dharmakdaya through long ages of past 
Buddhas before making the rain of the Dharma fall.'7” Once more, we are given the 
impression that the dharmakaya has a nascent form that grows gradually before the 
attainment of buddhahood. Elsewhere, Samghabhiti says that Brahmans of other schools 
have three truths, which comprise a “tripartite dharmakdya" comprising a Silaskandha, a 
samddhiskandha, and a jnAdnaskandha."™ The ascription of this view to non-Buddhists is 
very unusual. Another passage unique to Samghabhiti'” describes the dharmakaya in 
very concrete terms that clearly equates it with the Dharma qua teaching, even going so 
far as to count texts and syllables. Of greatest interest here is the fact that this 
interpretation is so unusual among our materials, against some claims in secondary 
scholarship that Mainstream texts often present the dharmakaya in terms of the teaching 
(Dharma). 

In sum, the notion of the Buddha's embodiment in his gnosis is central to the Vibh 


Ct Oa to Soe Meee 2 Clee 2 eee MRS Pe Ec Cbs eee ooo 
T1545:27.247c16-18. Already in Samghabhiti and Buddhavarman; see below. 

'3 The waning of the strength of the Buddha's physical body is contrasted with the dharmakdva, which 
“never deteriorates or wanes” (#& $¥ id); T1545:27.156b05-12. This passage discussed above in connection 
with the Buddha's ordinary physical body, n. 28. 

1% 11545:27.419b01-05; Samghabhiti, T1547:28.486c27-487a01; Buddhavarman, T1546:28.314a27-b01. 
7 The dragon king, “after long nurturing his body in the sea #9 475€ #57 C,” rises into the air and covers 
the sky with clouds, making lightning flash and thunder crash, and announcing, “Jam about to make it 
rain." The Buddha, after “long nurturing his dharmakaya" (5& 3€ #& £ ) through the ages of all the past 
Buddhas, “rises into the air on the vehicle of his great compassion, covers the world with the clouds of his 
great mercy, lets flash the lightning of his wisdom and lets resound the thunder of his great Dharma-voice" 
etc; DL ARE HMA. A A EAR HEAD ER ACE A eete., T1547:28.448a18-b03. In 
Buddhavarman, the term dharmakaya is absent, and we find instead zhishen 4, */fidnakdya or “body of 
special knowledge/gnosis”, clearly suggesting the centrality of embodiment in gnosis; 
T1546:28.278¢17-279a01!. In XZ, though the passage exists, the dharmakdya is not mentioned (and neither 
is the body of the Dragon-king); T1545:27.366b23-c09. Buddhavarman and XZ describe the Buddha risin 
into the metaphorical skies as "rising into the realm of nirvana with a remainder of suppon”, LRARE 
WHE Ae Et T1546:28.278c25; PERMA HE, PAE Ed HBB HET, T15.45:27. 366c05-06. 

8 The specific gloss of these terms suggests adaptation to the non-Buddhist groups in question. RA, tt 
0804) HE RE SY. tH GRE BRS, BR Atle K 25 BILE aR PT BT th a Je at 
jk it BY, T1947:28.472c1 1-14. 

'% Translated below, Appendix 3. 
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definition of dharmakdya, with that gnosis unpacked into lists of dvenikadharmas and 
aSaiksadharmas. Here, the dharmakdya appears quite abstract, and naturally enough, to 
properly belong only to a fully-fledged Buddha. Alongside this concept, however, we find 
other traces of a much more literalist, corporeal interpretation of dharmakdya, where 
dharmakdva seems oddly enough to be understood as something that grows from an 
embryonic form well before the attainment of buddhahood, and indeed, that can as such 
even be ascribed in some sense to quite ordinary sentient beings. 


The disinterest in Buddha-bodies in earlier Sarvfastivida Abhidharma texts 

On internal evidence, it is thought that seven works in the Sarvastivada canon, extant 
almost exclusively in Chinese, are earlier than Vibh. They are the six "limbs" of the 
Sarvastivada (more literally, "feet", Skt. *satpadasastra, satpdddbhidharma Ch. 7< 2 #, 
7S he Bay BB BR, 7S 23 Bay BB SR), and the Jidnaprasthdna, figured as the torso or trunk.° Thus, 
in approximate chronological order, scholars distinguish three main strata in the literature 
as a whole.'?! 

(1) Three texts are considered oldest:!** 


Samgitiparyaya (bal HAR a, T1536); 
Dharmaskandha (3&#i2 #, T1537); 
Prajhapti Sastra (fAl FE eS eR ie Ma, T1538); 


(2) They are followed by a second stratum comprising: 


DhGtukdya (Bill P38 WG FSF be ee, T1540); 

Vijdnakaya (bal BER ak St ie a, T1539); 

Prakaranapdda (fr) BA 3305 at SUE i, T1542; SS bal Ee abe, T1541); 

Jiidnaprasthana (5) F838 5 a ie, T1544, bel Bee BEE ae T1543; JAP"), the root text 


upon which Vibh is a commentary; 


(3) These in turn are followed by Vibh. 

However, thus far in this study, we have taken Vibd as our main point of reference. The 
reason we have not examined these earlier texts instead is that those texts, even JiP have 
little to say about the Buddha's special bodies. This suggests that at the stage represented 


'® See e.g. Kuiji's postface to the Dhdtukdva speaking of the “six feet of the Jfdnaprasthdna, 
T1540:26.625c09-13; postface to the 24® fascicle of the earlier translation of the JAdnaprasthdna, /\48 HE 
EMM. MAY Ae 8S fy A, T1543:26.887a21-22, etc. For further references see Willemen, Dessein and 
Cox 161. 

All of the seven pre-Vibh texts listed above but one (the Prajfiapri ¢astra, trans. *Dharmaraksa/ 
*Dharmapala iM, ?-1058) were translated by Xuanzang, in addition to Vibh itself. We also have earlier 
translations of two texts: (1) JAidnaprasthdna ("JAP"): the (Gautama) Samghadeva #7 4848 fn #2 and Zhu 
Fonian “ $62: translation (Pi 2 SB /\ $8 AE, *Astagrantha T1543), dating from 383; (2) Prakaranapaéda 
(3H 5 53 Fey FB BB se T1541), translated by Gunabhadra 5R ABR PER (394-468) and Bodhiyasas ##2HR@, in 
435-443. In addition, according to Ulrich Kragh, it is possible that Paramartha's Lishi Apitan lun 7. tt Ba] BB 
$8 &@ (*Lokaprajfhaprvabhidharma, T1644), may somehow be related to the Lokaprajiiapri chapter of the 
Prajfiapti Sastra, which is missing from the Liu Song Chinese translation. Ulrich Kragh, s.v. “Shishe lun” 
i Saad, DDB (accessed April 6, 2007). 

'2 For this chronology, see Willemen, Dessein and Cox, 167, 171-175; for individual texts, see 177-221: 
Erich Frauwallner, Studies in Abhidharma Literature and the Origins of Buddhist Philosophical Systems, 
rans. Sophie Francis Kidd (Albany: SUNY Press, 1995), 14-37, 211 n. 4; Ulrich Kragh, s.v. DDB, “Shishe 
lun” es (accessed April 6, 2007); Dan Lusthaus, s.v. "Apidamo jiyimen zulun” ff 2 278 46 9Op4 le i, 
DDB (accessed April 6, 2007). 
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by Vibh, Sarvastivada saw a sudden burst of interest in the problematic of the Buddha's 
embodiments. In what follows, I will demonstrate this by briefly surveying the evidence 
in this corpus for each of the major concepts we examined above for Vibh in turn. 

Riipakdya almost never refers to a body of the Buddha. It refers only to the case of the 
ordinary sentient beings in the kdma- or nipadhdtu in the Samgitiparyaya’® and the 
Dharmaskandha."™ The earliest text in which nipakdya is used of a body of the Buddha 
is the Prajfapti §dstra (only once).’% It is entirely absent in the Dhdtukadva, the 
Prakaranapdda, the Vijridnakdya, and JiP. The doctrine that the Buddha bears the thirty- 
two marks of the mahdpurusa is almost entirely absent; it only appears twice in the 
Prakaranapdda. Not even the word "body" is mentioned.’© The “body of birth" 
(shengshen “E EY , *sdmbhavikakdya) and "body born of father and mother" 
(fumushengshen 3 & 4: 3 , *matrpitrsambhavakdya) are entirely absent.'*? The term 
dharmakaya is entirely unknown prior to VibA, even in JaP. 

Even aside from these terms, these earlier texts are uninterested in the Buddha's bodies 
in general. With few exceptions,’* we do not find even the general terms "body of the 
Buddha" or "body of the Tathagata". The tangetially relevant andsravaskandhas/ 
aSaiksaskandhas do appear in isolated parts of this corpus,'” but are never discussed in 
terms of a corporeal conceit or related to the Buddha's embodiment. Sépadhifesa- and 
nirupadhisesanirvdnadhdtu are simply not discussed in this corpus prior to JAP. 

Significantly, even JiP is no more interested than its predecessors in the overt 
discussion of the problematic of the Buddha's embodiments. We only have a couple of 
scant signs of the explosion of interest to come in Vibh: the definition of the Buddha 
refuge in terms of the asaiksadharmas that comprise bodhi (without explicit mention of 
dharmakdya);" the five pure aggregates, called aSaiksaskandhas (without equating them 
with the dharmakdya or a corporeal conceit);'*' the key passage relating sépadhifesa- 
and nirupadhisesanirvanadhdtu to riipakdya and the “body of birth".'® In the case of the 


3 1 1536:26.437¢25-439a1 7, 446b29-447a17. 

'*  11537:26.509b19-21. 

"5 Pericope claiming the Buddha can travel to the Brahma Heavens not only in his manomayakdva, but 
also in his physical body, T1538:26.528b03-18. See above p. 128 for corresponding Vibh. Otherwise, 
ripakdya is never predicated of a Buddha before Vibh, and then, only in Buddhavarman (once) and in XZ 
(once). It is difficult to avoid the impression that the term entered the texts quite late. We must recall that 
though Prajfiapti Sdstra itself mav be early in the relative chronology, the only extant translation is very late 
(*Dharmapéla/Dharmaraksa, Song). 

%  T1538:26.516c11-14, 520c 13. 

'? Prajfiapti $astra cited at 135 clearly evokes the original DN 2 pericope, making the omission of the 
term “body born of father and mother“ all the more significant. Even in Vibh, it seems that these terms 
creep in gradually over the history of the text; see below. 

'* The only exceptions I know of are the following: Dharmaskandha discussing harming the "body of the 
Buddha" tii # 4 ffl as an dnananrna sin, T1537:26.502b22; a similar passage in Vijfidnakdya, “But in the 
very nature of things (Hf, *dharmataya?), it is not possible to harm the vitality of the Tat as; it is 
only possible to draw the blood of a Tathdgata with violent and vicious intent,” Pah Ml. kA MAES 
fi k ME OY 47 fe bh Shy B80 ts MK th, T1539:26.587b14-16; another in the Prajfapri sdstra, as already 
mentioned n. 135. 

'% Prior to JAP only in Samgitiparvava T1536:26.394b16-29; and Dharmaskandha T1537:26.463a10- 12, 
464a08-14, 493a02-03, 

In XZ, T1544:26.924c15-17. Cited above n. 109. In Samghadeva, we only see the very rudiments of 
this definition, (#5 ty a MF ik, T1543:26.779a10. 

1 In Samghadeva, T1543:26.777b04-07 and 778a26-b10; in XZ, T1544:26.923¢25-924a07. 

'@ See Appendix 1, JAP root passages marked in bold, p. 155, 156 and 158. 
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last passage, in the earlier Samghadeva translation’® the discussion is not still framed in 
terms of the “body”, but rather "the four gross [elements]" and "the five sense-organs”. In 
XZ, the five sense-organs have become "the body of the five sense-organs" 
(*paficéndrivakdya). Even in Xuanzang's JiP however, neither of the terms riipakdva and 
“body of birth" appear; this step is only taken in Vibh. 


Comparison between different versions of Vibh 
Thus, the rich ideas in Vibh about the Buddha's embodiments do not represent a 


Sarvastivada heritage from time immemorial. Instead, they can be specifically dated to 
Vibh itself. Much therefore hinges on how we date these ideas as they appear in Vibh. 
This question can be approached, if not solved, by comparison of XZ's Vibh with the 
earlier versions.'“ In the course of the discussion above, I noted in the footnotes places 
where earlier translations diverge from XZ. Here I will summarise that information. 


Samghabhiti 

Samghabhiti's Vibh never uses the term riépakdaya. Samghabhiti does mention the thirty- 
two marks and other distinguishing features of the Buddha's physical body;'® reference 
is made, in some of these passages only, to his "body", but as in XZ, this body is never 
named as a specific type.’ Samghabhiti never mentions the "body born of father and 
mother". It does use “body of birth" (twice, opposed to dharmakdya as in XZ).'” In 
comparison to earlier Sarvastivada texts, Samghabhiti's discussion of dharmakdya is 
extensive.’ As we saw above (p. 144; see also Appendix 3), it even contains some 
passages on dharmakdya not found in XZ. Other passages too, speaking simply of "the 
Buddha's body” etc., represent a marked increase in interest in this problem: the passage 
explaining that the Buddha chose to be "womb-born”" in order to leave relics;'*” reference 
to a “great body" to explain reference to the Buddha's compassion a "great" 
(mahdkaruna),"” discussion of whether it is possible to contemplate impurity using the 
body of the Buddha as an object.’ The five pure aggregates feature only once, as part of 
a discussion of the dharmakdya.'” Finally, the text knows the corporeal reading of 
s6padhigesa- and nirupadhigesanirvdnadhdtu, though it does not relate this 


‘8 11543:26.777¢ 14-22. 

‘“ Bearing in mind that correspondence between versions can at best only be partial, since the earlier 
versions themselves (especially Samghabhiiti) are partial. 

8 T1547:28.416a08, 440b23-25 517¢19-21, 496b13-21. 

'“ In one passage the otherwise anomalous term “great body" (*mahakéya) is used, in explaining that the 
Buddha's compassion is called mahdkarund because it takes that body as its support; T1547:28.496b 13-21. 
Cf. n. 22. 

‘In the controversy with the Mahasdmghika (see p. 131), T1547:28.463b06-10; and when stating that 
the dharmakaya is always “clothed” etc.; T1547:28.518b25-cl3 (some variations from XZ) (see n. 48). 

'* In a rudimentary version of the passage that discusses “damaging” the dharmakdya as the physical 
body is damaged by a dagger, T1547:28.429a20-22 (cf. n. 124); in discussing the role of the ear in 
“guiding” the dharmakdya, T1547:28.442a18-29 (cf. n. 45); in discussing the four dhydnas as “food” for 
the dharmakdya, T1$47:28.486c27-487a01 (ef. n. 126). 

'# T1547:28.522c17-18, 523a13-20. Also in Buddhavarman, T1546:28.83a21-b01. For this passage in 
XZ Vibh, see n. 41. 

eet, AACS AM etc., T1547:28.496b17-21. For the Xuanzang, see above n. 22. 

') T1547:28.504c27-505al1. See above n. 16 for some discussion of the difference between the two 
versions of this passage. 

'? See n. 263. 
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understanding to the Buddha's bodies.'*? 

In sum, Samghabhiti's version of Vibh already contains very much that is new in 
Sarvastivada. In particular, a host of new ideas about the dharmakdaya have suddenly 
burst upon the scene. 


Buddhavarman 

Buddhavarman's Vibh uses the term riipakdya once in connection to the Buddha, in a 
context unique to this version of the text.'* It mentions the thirty-two marks of the 
Buddha in a few places, but in that connection, simply speaks of the "body”.'* The term 
"body of birth" is used in the passage about sépadhisesa- and nirupadhiSesanirvanadhdatu 
(see Appendix 1);'% when the Buddha bests the strongmen;'” and in other passages 
already in Samghabhiti. The "body born of father and mother" appears for the first time 
in Buddhavarman, in two passages only: the discussion of the Buddha's prodigious 
physical strength;'** and in discussion of the Buddha-refuge.'” Buddhavarman contains 
new dharmakdya passages after Samghabhiti:'™ the passage on the Buddha's strength 
just mentioned also speaks of the powers of the dharmakaya;'"' the nascent dharmakdya 
compared to a tiger cub;'® and definition of dharmakdya in terms of the eighteen 
Gvenikadharmas.'‘” Buddhavarman knows the andsrava-/asaiksa-skandhas, and calls 
them "bodies" (shen £4)'“ without associating them with the dharmakdya. It knows the 
corporeal reading of sdpadhisesa- and anupadhiSesanirvdnadhdatu. ue 


Ideas only found in XZ 
Thus, in sum, many ideas about Buddha-bodies are already present in Samghabhiti or 


53 One passage speaks of abandoning the sépadhisesanirvanadhdtu in order to enter into parinirvdna in 
the nirupadhisesanirvanadhdtu: $8 i CREAR I. APR TER DAR, T1547:28.518c09-10. Elsewhere, 
the text also speaks of the Arhat's skandhas being extinguished and him thereupon entering into the 
nirupadhifesanirvanadhdru; Bry He Yi Bs WA ES A RR EP, T1547:28.425c07-08. However, Samghabhiti 
does not contain an analogue to the XZ passage studied in Appendix 1. 

‘4 The text is discussing why the earth goddess knew that the Buddha was tuming the wheel of dharma, 
when she was not possessed of the necessary jfidna. The Buddha told others this was what he was doing 
(among several other reasons) because he “wanted to manifest the rdpakdya as a field of merit 
(punyaksetra) for the world" (or “show that the nipakdya was a field of merit for the world/show the world 
that the rijpakdva was a field of merit" @& Bd f& & 2 tt #4 AY). T1546:28.157c17-23. In XZ nipakaya is 
lacking, T1545:27.210c02-03, The text also mentions briefly the more usual understanding of rupakdva; 
1546.290b 12-14. 

'8 It speaks of the Buddha in his status as bodhisatrva or as prince of the Sakyas, but nowhere explicitly 
states that the Buddha (or a Buddha) has these marks etc. T1546:28.267b28-cO2; 271¢22-24; 322a04-08. 

'% = T1546:28.126a08-c 16. 

8? 1 1546:28.119¢24. See further n. 158. 

CEE AE St SCBA, T1546:28.119c01-120a19; see also T1546:28.104a01-03; for XZ, see n. 38, n. 43. 
'% 1 1546:28.134b01-03. For XZ, see n. 34, n. 89. 

In addition, Buddhavarman conuains the passage comparing the Buddha to the dragon-king who makes 
the rain (see p. 144), but speaks of “/fidnakdya instead of dharmakaya. 

1 See n. 157. 

2 T1546:28.10a21-27. For XZ seen. 121. 

3 1T1546:28.70c29-71a20. For XZ see n. 63-66. 

‘4 See e.g. the long discussion at T1546:28.129c19-131al2. 

In fact, one of the most significant differences from XZ in the Appendix | passage is that 
Buddhavarman translates the very terms here as “the nirvanadhdtu with/out a vestigial body". See n. 55. 
Other detailed discrepancies between Buddhavarman and XZ are noted n. 55, 209, 213, 215, 216, 218, 220, 
222, 223, 224, 225, 227, 228, 229, 232, 233. In many respects, however, Buddhavarman matches XZ closely, 
see n. 237-240. 
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Buddhavarman, and thus date to the early fifth century at the latest. However, we must 
also consider passages that only appear in XZ. 

So far as I could determine, the following contents are unique to XZ: over a dozen 
mentions of the Buddha's body in discussion of the thirty-two marks;'® the discussion of 
marks and anuttarasamyaksambodhi as conditions of Buddhahood in relation to 
Maitreya;'*’ Mara adopting a Buddha-body for Upagupta;'* how the Buddha won the 
hide-and-seek contest with the Brahma king;'” Cunda seeing that the Buddha's body is 
weak just before the parinirvana;'” the Buddha's great compassion is based upon his 
body;'”' the Buddha's funeral pyre was extinguished with milk because his body of birth 
was nourished on milk;'” the Buddha cannot receive dharma-offerings from others 
because his dharmakava is already perfect;'” breaking the samgha is an dnantarva sin 
because it is an attack on the dharmakdya;'™ exegesis of the two verbs of sight in the 
MPNS tradition of the Buddha's last display of his body in terms of "body of birth" and 
dharmakaya;'” two senses in which the Buddha is /okéttara explained in terms of “body 
of birth" and dharmakdya, and the life of the ordinary monk parsed in terms of 
"cultivation" of each of these Buddha-bodies;'” it is an dnantarya sin to harm the 
Buddha's body, even though he is not truly that body, because to harm the basis harms 
what is based upon it, viz. the dharmakdya.'” 

These many differences between the two earlier texts and XZ are significant. We have 
to remember that we are contending with various complications of textual history, and 
arguments from silence are obviously dangerous when the early texts are partial.'” 
However, not all the differences between XZ and Buddhavarman can be explained by 
loss of part of Buddhavarman, for example. Four passages fall where Buddhavarman 
comments on the same parts of JiiP as XZ.'” In addition, there are numerous differences 


Seen. 2). 

See also n. 21. 

8 See n. 23. 

'* See n. 27. 

' See n. 29. 

"! Seen. 31; T1546:28.121b09-16. 

7? Seen. 41. 

See n. 42. 

4 See n. 44. 

> Seen. 47. 

© Seen. 55. 

'7 See n. 26. 

(1) As discussed above, both earlier texts are partial. Samghabhiti differs fundamentally in structure 
from the other two, and comments only on two sections of the root text (see n. 5). Buddhavarman was lost 
and partially restored, and we have only sixty fascicles of an original hundred; the surviving text 
comments only on the first three of eight chapters of JAP (n. 6). (2) The three extant Vibh share much 
material, but may not be versions of “the same” text, but rather exemplars of the same genre 
(commentanes on JAP). Presence or absence of material could be due to authorial choice. (Kawamura has 
attempted to link the extant texts to different historical groups: Willemen, Dessein and Cox 235-237.) 
However, comparison of Buddhavarman and XZ with a Skt. fragment in the Pelliot collection suggest that 
both are different recensions of the same basic text. Further, “the {Skt.] fragment represents a recension of 
the vibhdsd different from that represented by either Chinese translation, and . . . both of the Chinese 
translations represent expanded, and possibly laser versions of the texu;" Willemen, Dessein and Cox 
233-234 (my emphasis). 

'% Excluding nine of the fourteen passages listed above in XZ and not Buddhavarman, which appear in 
Ch. 4 or later (after XZ T1545:27.578a14). The remaining passages are: (1) The hide-and-seek contest with 
Brahmé; (2) the Buddha's great compassion is based upon his dharmakdya; (3) the Buddha cannot receive 
dharma-offerings from others because his dharmakdya is already perfect: (4) the life of the ordinary monk 
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in detail in the Appendix | sépadhifesa- and nirupadhiSesanirvanadhdtu passage.’ We 
have also seen that some ideas are present in Samghabhiti and Buddhavarman but absent 
from XZ, which cannot be explained by the smaller scope or loss of parts of the earlier 
texts. While these discrepancies might reflect differences of recension behind the two 
translation, they could also result from ideas being added to the text between 
Buddharvaman and XZ. This possibility is supported by other evidence about the general 
nature and history of the texts.'*' If this was the case between Buddhavarman and XZ, it 
could equally have been true before all of our Chinese translations. Thus, even ideas 
about Buddha- bodies shared by all three Vibh, may not necessarily date back early 
enough to predate relevant Mahayana ideas. 


Sarvastivida body doctrine cannot be proven earlier than Mahfyana body doctrine 
The received understanding holds that "Mainstream" Buddha-body doctrine, which is 


often taken to be represented by Sarvastivada doctrine, predates our earliest Mahayana 
sources, including Prajfiaparamita.'"** This paper shows that we have no evidence 
warranting this assumption. Here I will review the several reasons that we cannot be sure 
any of the Sarvastivada doctrine we have studied predates key Mahayana ideas. 

There seems to be a general tendency to presuppose that Mahayana texts were open to 
influence, while Mainstream texts were generally not. This may indeed have been the 
general tendency. But even the Agamas contain numerous examples of apparent 
acceptance of apparently new ideas, such as dharmakaya, into contexts where they were 
previously unknown.'® Such cases make it impossible to assume in any specific case that 
Mainstream sources cannot be adopting innovative concepts from Mahay4na sources. 

Our starting point in dating any early Prajiiaparamita ideas must be the Astasdhasrnika 
of Lokaksema (ili fy # 47 #8 41224; "Asta"), which serves as a terminus ad quem 
(Lokaksema was active between 168 and 186 C.E.). It is often observed that the doctrines 
of this text must have already undergone some evolution. If, conservatively, the terminus 
ad quem for the composition of the underlying Indic text might be 125-150 C.E.,/™ some 


as “cultivation” of the “body of birth" and dharmakdya. In each case, the context is found in 
Buddhavarman: see n. 27, 31, 42, 55. 

See n. 165. 

"The Pelliot fragment, Buddhavarman and XZ “correspond closely”, but “some revealing differences” 
show that "both Chinese translations include additional material;" Willemen, Dessein and Cox 233-234. 
Consider, too, the size of Buddhavarman and XZ. Even before the loss of some text, Buddhvarman was 
only ever 100 juan, whereas XZ. is 200. Willemen, Dessein and Cox think that texts of the Sarvastivida 
Abhidharma corpus in general were probably subject to ongoing interpolation and growth over a long 
period; 167. Frauwallner discusses aspects of the Dharmaskandha that seem to reflect such ongoing growth 
and modification; Studies in Abhidharma Literature 20-21. Willemen, Dessein and Cox give reasons that 
the Prajfiapti sdstra probably underwent significant modification over a long history; 191-193: “Yamada 
Ryij6 contends that the Prajfapti sdstra, like other sutra collections and Abhidharma texts, undoubtedly 
underwent expansion and restructuring over the centuries . . ." Willemen, Dessein and Cox also discuss 
categories apparently added to the Prakaranapdda between the translation of Gunabhadra and Bodhiyasas 
and that of Xuanzang; 312. 

‘2 Arguments similar to the following apply for the relation between almost any extant “Schools” 
material and our earliest Mahdydna sources. In relation to body doctrine, this is also particularly relevant 
with regard to the chronological relation between Mahdsiimghika/Lok6uaravada and early Mahdydna 
ideas. See Radich, “Somatics” Ch. 4.2, esp. §4.2.3. 

'® See also, for example, the shift in the Chinese Agamas towards a corporeal reading of sépadhisesa- 
and nirupadhi§esanirvanadhdm, as detailed in Radich, “Somatics" Ch. 3.4. 

4 “See Egil Fronsdal, "The Dawn of the Bodhisattva Path: Studies in a Religious Ideal of Ancient Indian 
Buddhists with Particular Reference on the Earliest Extant Perfection of Wisdom Sutra” (PhD dissertation, 
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form of Prajfiaparamita literature must date back to at least the late first century. Little 
can be said for certain beyond this about the Prajfiaparamita,'* but it will suffice for 
present purposes. Central also for the study of early Mahayana Buddha-body doctrine is 
the Lokdnuvartand siitra, which was also translated by Lokaksema, sometime between 
168 and 186 (ARK EI MK T807).'* Even on the traditional dates, therefore, we have no 
grounds for confidence that any version of Vibh is earlier than early Mahayana. Vibh was 
traditionally held to date from around or after the time of the Kusana King Kaniska,'” 
i.e. the second century C.E. at the earliest. Even this traditional date would not make it 
antedate Lokaksema. It is also difficult to show on internal grounds that the 
Prajfiaparamita is indeed, as is commonly claimed, reacting to Sarvastivadin ideas, as has 
been shown by Onishi Yoshinori. 

A further problem is that the traditional date for Vibh is highly unreliable and cannot be 
followed. The modern scholarly consensus is that a relative chronology of the texts can 
be determined with some degree of reliability, but the absolute date of each text and the 
overall corpus cannot, beyond the very late terminus ad quem of Chinese translations.'” 
Even early Chinese translations collectively date between 383 and ca. 443, already very 
late for purposes of comparison with the earliest known Mahayana ideas about Buddha- 
bodies. In addition, Vibh may have grown and changed over time. We therefore cannot 
be confident that any particular passage belonged to the text from its very inception, and 
was not added later on. 

We have seen in this paper that very little of Vibh's doctrine of Buddha bodies is found 
in the earlier Sarvastivada Abhidharma, even in JaP. We thus have a situation in which 
the apparently open Vibh, still in the process of ongoing formation, evinces a sudden 
interest in the new topic of Buddha-bodies. Further, details of that view seem to be part 
of more general trends apparently close in time to the first translations of Vibh into 
Chinese: the development of a complex corporeal interpretation of sdpadhiSesa- and 


Stanford University, 1998), 105. 

“3 Some scholars see Asta itself as the oldest Prajiidpdramita text; others consider the Vajracchedikad 
("Diamond") possibly the oldest. A range of dates have been proposed for the origins of this literature, 
from the second century B.C.E. to the second century C.E. See Hanayama Shdyid, "A Summary of Various 
Research on the Prajiidpdramita Literature by Japanese Scholars,” Acta Asiatica 10 (1966): 16-93; 
Nakamura Hajime, "A Critical Survey of Mahdy4na and Esoteric Buddhism Chiefly Based upon Japanese 
Sources," Acta Asiatica 6 (1964): 57-88; Gregory Schopen, "The Phrase sa prthivipradeSas caitvabhiio 
bhaver in the Vajracchediké: Notes on the Cult of the Book in Mahayana,” in Fragments and Figments of 
Mahdyana Buddhism in India: More Collected Papers (Honolulu: University of Hawai'i Press, 2005), 
31-32, 55 n. 16, 17; Edward Conze, The Prajiidpdramitd Literature (New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharial, 
2000), I. 

6 Paul Maxwell Harrison, "Sanskrit Fragments of a Lokottaravadin Tradition,” in Indological and 
Buddhist Studies: Volume in Honour of Professor J W. de Jong on his Sixtieth Birthday, ed. L. A. Hercus et 
al. (Canberra: Faculty of Asian Studies, 1982), 211-234. 

See e.g. Paul Demiéville, "L’origine des sectes bouddhiques d'apres Paramartha,” Mélanges chinois et 
bouddhiques | (1931-32): 24, fn. "b". Vibh mentions Kaniska: 2 A HK 3 ¥, T1545:27.593a15; 
cited in Onishi Yoshinori, “Is the Astasdhasriké Prajidpdramita Sitra Really Arguing against the 
Sarvastivadins?” Buddhist Studies Review 16, no. 2 (1999): 169. Of course, if it was possible for material to 
be added over time, other parts of the text might predate Kaniska, even if this sentence did not. 

'@ The only “meagre” signs of such a possibility are that it does criticise the idea of real existence in three 
times, and that it may owe something to Sarvastivada in its notion of merit. Onishi 179, 180. The relation is 
also complicated by Vibh as cited by Akanuma Chizen: "‘Prajfid' here refers to what is called vaipulva" (dt 
HH A) $5 32, Wy, T1545:27.660a29). On the basis of this passage, Akanuma argues that Prajidparamita in 
fact precedes Vibh; cited in Hanayama, “Various Research” 55. 

See Willemen, Dessein and Cox, 166-167. 
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nirupadhiSesanirvanadhatu,; or the term “body of birth", very rare outside Vibh and 
MPPU. 

For these reasons, we cannot be sure that the ideas about Buddha bodies that are found 
in Sarvastivada literature predate Mahayana ideas on the same topic. 


Conclusions and Implications 


In this study, I have attempted to point out several misconceptions in received opinion 
about Sarvastivada Buddha-body doctrine and its place in the history of ideas about 
Buddha-bodies more generally, and to sketch a more accurate picture to put in its place. 

First, it is true, in a sense, that Sarvastivadins taught a “two-body” theory. However, our 
understanding of both bodies requires fundamental revision. 

In literature early enough to matter, the ripakdya is not ascribed to the Buddha as one 
of his two special bodies.'” Ripakaya is ascribed to the Buddha only very rarely in this 
literature, and far more frequently to ordinary sentient beings. Rather, the Sarvastivada 
(as represented by the Vibhdsd) said that the Buddha had a "body of birth” or "body born 
of father and mother”. 

The Sarvastivada does indeed teach a dharmakdya, though only beginning with VibhA. 
However, previous scholars have tended to describe the Sarvastivada Abhidharma 
dharmakadya as either (a) the eighteen Gvenikadharmas (Guang); or (b) the 
aSaiksadharmas, with emphasis on ksayajfidna, anutpddajfidna and the five 
anasravadharmas (la Vallée Poussin, Makransky). In fact, both of these characterisations 
are propounded in different places in Vibh. I argued further that these definitions are 
related, and both can be reduced by analysis to an underlying conception of the Buddha 
embodied in his gnosis (bodhi, jfidna), which has been overlooked by in previous 
scholarship due to excessive attention to the surface enumeration of categories. 

Thus, even though Sarvastivada is often characterised as the locus classicus of a 
supposed Mainstream rupakdya-dharmakdya model, Sarvastivada texts show that their 
model was different. However, it is certainly the case that a rijpakdya-dharmakdaya model 
exists. Where, then, does it come from? Proper treatment of this problem is beyond the 
scope of this paper. However, I have already argued elsewhere that based on the 
evidence of the Chinese translation record, it seems that the opposition of ripakdya to 
dharmakaya spread suddenly sometime before the late third century at the latest — but 
overwhelmingly in texts of Mahayana and not Mainstream provenance.’”’ Beyond the 


'* Even in AKBh, only twice: see below p. 168. 
"1 Radich, "Somatics” Ch. 4.5, p. 970-1010. Very briefly: 

(1) The earliest clear mentions of the dharmakdya so named are in two passages in Zhi Qian's % HM (fl. 
229-ca. 252) Vimalakirtinirdega: (i) T474:14.521a25-b27; corresponding to Study Group on Buddhist 
Sanskrit Literature, ed., Bonbun Yuimaky® : Potara ky shoz6 shahon ni motozuku kétei Peet tt RY 
5 SB AICHE ¢ BEAT (Tokyo: Taisho University Press, 2006), 18-19 (where Skt. features the terms 
dharmakdaya and tathdgatakdva in parallel); Lamotte's Ch. II §8-13, L’Enseignement de Vimalakirti 
(Vimalakirtinirdefa) (Louvain: Publications universitaires, 1962), 132-140; Burton Watson, trans., The 
Vimalakirti Sutra (New York: Columbia University Press, 1997), 34-36; Robert A. F Thurman, trans., The 
Holy Teaching of Vimalakirti: A Mahayana Scripture (University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 
2003), 22-23. (ii) T474:14.523c05-07; Study Group, Bonbun Yuimakyd 34 (where the term dharmakaya 
features once more); Lamotte's Ch. IH §45, 187. Nattier mentions that some scholars have speculated that 
T474 might actually be by Dharmaraksa, but on grounds she considers less than certain: for the present, 
she retains the attribution to Zhi Qian; Nattier, Guide 140-141. 

(2) Already in Lokaksema we find a suggestive opposition between *riipakdya and the Dharma, in the 
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Chinese canon, the opposition between rijpakdva and dharmakdya may already be 
present in the works of Nagarjuna.'” While this question certainly requires further 
research, these findings at least suggest that the rijpakdva-dharmakdya opposition may 
have originated in the very heart of the Mahayana itself. If this is true, our picture of a 
"Mainstream" nipakdva-dharmakdva model is doubly wrong. 

These findings require a fundamental revision in our idea of the relation between 
Sarvastivada and other ideas about the Buddha's bodies. If Sarvastivada does not teach a 
riipakdya-dharmakéya model, it is impossible that such a model was originally derived 
from the Sarvastivada, and was passively accepted therefrom by the Mahayana. More 
than this, however, we have seen that it is highly unlikely that any Sarvastivada model of 
Buddha-bodies — even the actual "body of birth"-dharmakdva model — preexisted or 
influenced the Mahayana. Before Vibh, Sarvastivada texts show almost no inkling of the 
very idea that the Buddha has special bodies, nor any interest in the nature of those 
bodies. Vibh speculation about the Buddha's bodies thus represents a sudden flourishing 
of interest in the topic, not the transmission of an old heritage from the earlier roots of 
the school. Moreover, it can be shown even after Vibh, major Sarvastivada and other 
Abhidharma texts (*Abhidarmahrdaya, *Samyukdbhidharmahrdaya, *Satyasiddhi etc.) 
show relatively little interest in the Buddha's bodies (see Appendix 5). 

Even on traditional dating, there is no reason to think Vibh predates early interest in the 
Buddha’s body in the Mahay4na, as reflected in Lokaksema. In addition, there are 
reasons to think that at least the exposition of Buddha-body doctrine in Vibh continued to 
evolve not only until the time of the first two translations in 383 and 437, but even 
thereafter, between them and XZ. Ideas about Buddha-bodies in our extant versions of 
Vibh could thus be substantially later than early Mahayana ideas. This means that the 
direction of any influence could easily be the opposite to what scholars have usually 
supposed, i.e. from Mahayana to Sarvastivada.'” 


context of the idea of seeing the Buddha, T458:14.437a19-24, 

(3) Dharmakaya is first opposed to riijpakaya in Dharmaraksa, where this opposition is suddenly very 
frequent: *Lokadharapariprechésiitra{?], 1481:14.628b22-27;  Vimaladattdpariprechdsutra, 1338: 
12.92c20-29; Asokadattavydkarana, T337:12.86b28-c04; Du shi pin jing BE tt dd #8 T292:10.617b13; 
Dasabhiumika T285:10.479a08-12, Johannes Rahder, ed., Dasabhimikasiitra (Leuven: J.-B. Istas, 1926) 55, 
Honda Megumu, “Annotated Translation of the Dasabhimika-sitra,” in Studies in South, East, and Central 
Asia: Presented as a Memorial Volume to the Late Professor Raghu Vira by Members of the Permanent 
International Altaicist Conference, ed. Denis Sinor (New Delhi: International Academy of Indian Culture, 
1968), 200; Dasabhiimika T285:10.491a09-22, Rahder 86, Honda 264, Tathdgartétpattisambhavanirdesa 
T291:10.612¢25-613a11. Note the number of proto-Avatamsaka texts here (Du shi pin jing, Dasabhimika, 
TathdgatétpattisambhavanirdeSsa). 

In my dissertation, | mistakenly stated that the first opposition between dharmakdya and ripakdya was in 
Moksala's PavicavimSatisdhasrika prajidpdramitd. This error was based upon a confusion of T22] 
(Moksala) and T223 (Kumarajiva). | am grateful to Jan Nattier for saving me from repeating this 
embarrassing mistake. 

2 In Ratndvali: (1) 3.10; gang tshe sangs rgvas gzugs sku vi/ revu vang de ltar ‘jig rten bzhin/ gzhal med 
de tshe chos sku vi/ rgvu lta ji ltar gzhal du yod, Tchael Hahn, Ndgdrjuna’s Ratnavali: Vol 1. The Basic 
Texts (Sanskrit, Tibetan, Chinese) (Bonn: Indica et Tibetica Verlag, 1982) 1, 74; Jeffrey Hopkins and Lati 
Rimpoche with Anne Klein, The Precious Garland and the Song of the Four Mindfulnesses (London: 
George Allen and Unwin Lid., 1975), 48. No Skt. extamt. d& G% € 2 GA/1 M0) 1 $e Bat ibe Fb ik: Ea Cit Bk Fao 
BE, T1656:32.498a15-16. (2) 3.12, sangs revas rnams kyi gzugs sku ni/ bsod nams tshogs las byung ba ste/ 
chos kyi sku ni mdor bsdu na/ rgyal po ve shes tshogs las Tain s/, Hahn I, 74; Hopkins et al., Precious 
Garland 45. No Skt. extant. pre fs SY BE HA TT hey KE OB UE a th BY ATT aL, T1656:32.498a19-20. For 
other possibly early Indic references, see Radich, "Somatics” 999-1000. 

3 Cf. also n. 30, 36, 56. 
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Finally, the results of this study urge further re-investigation of the relation between all 
Mahayana ideas of the Buddha's bodies and similar Mainstream ideas, especially 
regarding dharmakdya.'™ Paul Harrison has influentially argued that the early Mahayana 
doctrine of dharmakdya should be read in line with a pluralistic "Mainstream" view (in 
which it means the Buddha is embodied in plural dharmas).'” To the extent that 
Sarvastivada represents the Mainstream, our results suggest that there may have been no 
"Mainstream" view for Mahayana texts to inherit and continue. In addition, I have argued 
that careful study of Vibh shows that its notion of dharmakdya hinges on the idea that the 
Buddha is embodied in his gnosis (bodhi, jidna), expressed in various rubrics. On this 
analysis, the gap between Sarvastivida and Mahayana doctrines of dharmakdya is less 
than it appears from Harrison's emphasis on the plurality of "dharmas” in the supposed 
"Mainstream" dharmakdva. 

Thus, not only in chronology. but also in content, my findings are compatible with a 
general working hypothesis that the very idea of special Buddha bodies, and especially 
the naming of those bodies as various —kdva, may have first arisen in the Mahayana, and 
only then spread to Mainstream texts. Further exploration of that hypothesis must await 
future work. 

In closing, we might also ask, if the Sarvastivida were indeed adopting and adapting 
Mahayana ideas, rather than the other way around, what patterns might be discerned in 
the way the Sarvastivadins work to modify body discourse.'™ At the present stage of my 
research, I can only offer some preliminary observations on this issue. However, it seems 
on the evidence surveyed here that if Sarvastivada were appropriating ideas of Mahayana 
origin, they were, on the one hand, careful to retain a common basis with the ideas they 
were reacting against, in the basic reading of dharmakdya to mean that the Buddha is 
embodied in his bodhi or jfidna. On the other hand, however, they seem at the same time 
to have been grounding these ideas more firmly in more traditional “dharmas”, and that 
in two ways. First, they attempted to ground these ideas in the authority of the Agamas, 
for example in the notion of the "body of birth", which I have suggested is founded upon 
the Sdmafifiaphala /Sramanyaphala. Second, they attempted to tie the notion of 
dharmakdya, somewhat general in Mahayana, to specific Abhidharmic rubrics of 
multiple, named buddhadharmas. This second step does have the effect of making the 
dharmakdya \ook more pluralistic on the surface, since Abhidharma itself is what we 
might call a “pluralist realism”; but we should not forget the underlying identity between 
Mahayana and Sarvastivada visions, in the basic notion of embodiment in gnosis. This 
relation between Sarvastivada concepts and their possible Mahayana origins is another 
area that calls for further investigation. 


™ At least in the Pali canon, I contend that there is no “classically” recognisable doctrine of 
dhammakaya. Radich, "Somatics” Ch. 3.2, Comparative study suggests that Agama passages expounding 
dharmakdya may be later additions to the texts concemed. It is also possible in principle, of course, that 
dharmakdya arose in schools other than those who transmitted the Pali canon, and their Agamas, as 
reflected in our extant Chinese translations, contain the concept for that reason. 

‘Harrison, "Phantom Body”. 

Lam grateful to Prof. Nattier for stimulating me to think further about this aspect of the problem. 
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Appendix 1: Vibh on the “body of birth" and sépadhifesa/ nirupadhifesanirvanadhiatu 

The most detailed Vibh passage on the “body of birth",'” as discussed above,’ is part of an 
extended history in which sdpadhisesa- and nirupadhisesanirvana came gradually to have 
corporeal meaning.'” This Vibh passage may be one of the earliest extended treatments of the 
“corporeal” reading of sépadhifesa- and nirupadhifesanirvanadhdtu. In light of this historical 
interest, I translate it here in full. Text from JAP™ (ie. the root-text upon which Vibh is 
commenting) is given in bold. Passages to do with embodiment are underlined. “Paragraphs” are 
introduced and numbered for convenience of discussion: 


"[JaP:| It says in the sitras, "There are two kinds of nirvanadhdtu, namely the 
nirvdnadhétu with a remaining support, and the nirvdnadhdtu without a remaining 
support,” etc. etc. 

<i> "[Vibh:] Why does [the root text] engage in this disputation? In order to trace out 
the detailed ramifications of the message of the sitra 74457 3 ER... . Although the 
siitras say this, they do not elaborate on the distinction in detail 4 /&9# [to say] what is 
the nirvdnadhdatu with a remainder of support, and what is the nirvanadhdtu without a 
remainder of support. This is the basis for the present disputation, that those points not 
distinguished in the satra should now be distinguished ... . 


"7 11545:27.167b14-168b20. The passage is found in Buddhavarman but not Samghabhiiti; see above n. 
156. 

8 See above p, 132-133. 

'” 1 argue this in detail in Radich, “Somatics” Ch. 3.4. Stereotypically, on the basis of expositions in texts 
at Jeast as late as the Common Era, sdpadhigesa- and nirupadhisesanirvana are taken to refer respectively 
to a moment of awakening during the aspirant’s final lifetime, after which the aspirant continues to have a 
physical body (the “support"); and the final parinirvdna (physical death) at the end of that lifetime, at 
which the physical body "drops away”, as it were (the awakened person is now "without support”, i.e. no 
longer has a body). However, this reading is the result of a long development. In the Pali canon, 
saupddisesa originally referred to liberation “with a vestige of clinging”, pertaining to a category of people 
who were destined to be liberated, but who still had to undergo further rebirths before they finally realised 
that destiny. This category was opposed to those liberated “here in this visible world", i.e. in the here and 
now (ditthe dhammeva). Over time, saupddisesa came to be opposed to anupddisesa, “without a vestige of 
clinging”. The opposition between the two came to refer to a twofold typology of different kinds of 
"Nibbana element/realm” (nibbdnadhdtu). This development perhaps begins with /rivutiaka 44, which, 
though it is usually taken as the /ocus classicus for these concepts, is in fact highly anomalous in the Pali 
canon in precisely this respect. In the Chinese translation record, the new interpretation of the two terms 
can be shown to coexist, alongside remnants of the older one, down at least to the turn of the fifth century, 
sometimes in the same texts. The new reading creeps in alongside the old in Agamas, for example, where 
comparative textual evidence suggests it was not originally present. A further development occurred when 
saupddisesa- and anupddisesanibbdnadhdtu (Skt. sépadhigesa- and nirupadhi$esanirvdnadhdtu) came to 
refer to different bodily concomitants to enlightenment in the same person. The terms thus finally took on 
their more familiar corporeal significance. Here, upadhi-sesa refers to the physical body of a person as a 
“remnant” of that which is clung to, viz. the updddnaskandhas. Upadhi itself was correspondingly 
reinterpreted to mean “basis, ground, substratum”, reflected in the ("New") Chinese transtation ae of this 
element of the term as yi & “basis, ground, suppor” and not yu && “excess, remainder”. It might be in 
principle conceivable to read Pali upddi “clinging” to refer to the object of clinging, but this was not the 
reading in the Pali canon. The overall trajectory of these developments seems to suggest that corporeal 
readings of sSpadhiSesa- and nirupadhifesanirvdna are unlikely to date back much before the Common 
Era. The history of these concepts thus forms part of a larger pattern | believe we can observe in our 
evidence, where the idea of buddhahood as being embodied in various special forms tour court also does 
not emerge much before the start of the Common Era. 

7 11544:26.923b12-19. For this passage in Samghadeva's JP. see T1543:26.777c 14-22. 

*! Perhaps the most significant variation between Buddhavarman and XZ is that the very terms under 
discussion are rendered by Buddhavarman #i RRA 128 5% and $RAR SERIE, lit. “nirvanadhdtu without a 
remainder of body," T1546:28.126a08-09. I have rendered this “nirvdnadhdtu with/out a vestigial body”. 
Very clearly, the corporeal reading is at play. This term otherwise only ever appears once in Wénhyo 
(T1769:38.243c06-23). Incidentally, this translation shows the extent to which the “vestige”, understood 
strictly as all of the five skandhas, was understood with primary reference to the body. 
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"[JAP:] What, then, is the nirvanadhdtu with a remainder of support? If an Arhat, a 
person in whom taints (é{ia, dsravas) are eternally exhausted, nonetheless still has 


life # fi, the ‘series et samidna, samtati) of physical form constituted by the 
ross elements XK f% is not yet severed, and, based upon (*dfritya) that body of 
the five senses i fi Hi Et, the series of mind {still} functions, because there is a 


remaining support. This eternal cessation of the fetters (#i#i, samyojandni), (but 
with continued] apprehension (f% 4 , *pratyanubhdvand) and experience (M Xt, 
*pratisamveda),” is called ‘the nirvdnadhdtu with a remainder of support’ 
(sé padhifesanirvanadhatu).™ 

<2> "[Vibh:] Here, ‘life’ refers to the ‘faculty of life[-force]' (APE. jiviténdriva).™ Why 
does the text not mention the mutual identity [of sentient beings) ({k Jl o> . 
*{sattva-|sabhaga[ta])?”” Because of simple authorial intent, etc.™ Alternatively, if the 
author should have mentioned it but did not, we should know that there is a further intent 
here. Further, then, he only speaks of [faculty of life-force] out of [the two categories at 
issue] because the faculty of life[-force] and the mutual identity [of sentient beings] are 
both alike effects of the karma that determines existence per se (# 5] ¥ , 
Gksepakakarma),”” but of these, the faculty of life{-force] is entirely ~-Iéi] an effect of a 


™ Cf. Itivuttaka 44, "the five faculties still persist, as a result of whose non-disappearance he receives that 
which is charming and otherwise, experiences pleasure and pain” (mandpdmandpam paccanubhoti 
sukhadukkham patisamvedeti), contrasted to a state in which “all that is sensed right here, not being 
rejoiced in, will become cold” (idheva sabbavedavitdni anabhinanditdni siti bhavissanti); PTS 38, Peter 
Masefield, trans., The tivuttaka (Oxford: Pali Text Society, 2001), 35. 
These two sentences translated by la Vallée Poussin, AK IV, 211 n. 3, who, however, takes them from 
Vibh, and does not note that they go back to JAP. 
™  Jiviténdriva is a cittaviprayuktadharma (a dharma not associated with mind). Collett Cox translates 
"vitality", Disputed Dharmas: Early Buddhist Theories on Existence: An Annotated Translation of the 
Section on Factors Dissociated from Thought from Sanghabhadra's Nyayanusara (Tokyo: The International 
Institute for Buddhist Studies, 1995), 289 ff. Note that this definition of sépadhisesanirvana is echoed in 
the Viniscavasamgrahani of YBh; see Sakuma Hidenori 4 Af 9M, "Yugashi-ji ron ni okeru tenne shisd 
TAR OO GD Hh Mey tc 3d Se BAD,” Indogaku bukkyogaku kenkyii 39, no. 1 (1991): 436; Sakuma, Die 
Asrayaparivriti-theorie in der Yogacarabhimi, 2 vols., Alt- und Neu-Indische Studien 40 (Stuttgart: Franz 
Steiner Verlag, 1990) I, 168; Radich, "Somatics” n. 2528. 
™° In the Sarvéstivada Abhidharma, sabhdga[td] is a cittaviprayuktadharma (a dharma not associated 
with mind) which accounts for the mutual identity (categorical stability) of sentient beings over multiple 
incamations, such that they remain sentient beings always and do not become insentient things like stones. 
Collett Cox translates "the homogeneous character"; Disputed Dharmas 229 ff. Clearly, the commentator 
asks here why this dharma was not mentioned because it, in addition to the jiviténdriya, is a condition of 
the ongoing possession of a living human body at issue in the category of sdpadhisesa-. 
FEF ia Bh EK C75 EER. This appears to be an abbreviated way of stating a frequent comment on 
the particularities of the root text. In a fuller form this reads, “This is a matter of simple authorial intent. 
The author disputes this because he wishes to do so; [in so doing] he does not contravene the nature of the 
case (lit. ‘the nature of (the) dharma[s]), and so what need is there for arguments in proof?” #&XfE RF BK 
PL, PA AK TOE ee, REE HE HY AE PR, T1545:27.5b21-22, c21-22, 23¢25-27 etc. In other words, 
such a comment on a feature of the root text means that it is merely an inconsequential quirk of the root 
author's mode of expression. 
™” Lit. “karma that throws, casts (@/ksip), lays down" etc., ie. the consequential act (karma) that 
“projects” (VP) a sentient being into a specific existence characterised by certain general conditions, such 
as human existence, existence as a hell being, etc. ("lays down" the basic conditions of that existence), 
prior to any particular features of that existence (being this or that human, here or there, etc.). Opposed to 
manye iff (prob. *paripuirakakarma, cf. AK 95b anekam paripiirakam, “the act(s) that fill our [that 
destiny} are not singular”), which does lead to the particular conditions of the new existence. Vasubandhu 
compares these two types of karma respectively to a single line with which an artist delimits the border of 
a picture (dksepakakarma) and the details with which he fills in that border (*paripurakakarma),; AKBh to 
4.95b, VP HI, 199-200. Cox uses the excellent terms “skeletal” for dksepaka and “fleshing [out]" for 
pariparaka; Disputed Dharmas 110. These two types of karma are also called, in Ch. translations, ~~ #% 
“single act” (*ekakarma) and “various acts" §!) 38 (*anekakarma), e.g. Buddhavarman Vibh, 
T1546:28.82b16, cf. AK 4.95a-b, ekam janmdksipaty ekam anekam paripiirakam, "a single [act} projects a 
single birth, but various [acts] fill it out", VP Ill, 198-199. Later Chinese commentators were to refer to the 
fruits of these two types of karma respectively as zongbao #8 “general reward" and biebao 3/98 “specific 
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cause heterogeneous to itself (74 #4, vaipdkika).™ It is on the basis of this remaining 


physical form that mind etc. [i.e. and associated dharmas] continue to function. 

<3> Because what is referred to here as ‘the gross elements’ is the [ultimate] support 
(AF (#),?"° it is mentioned first. "Physical form comprised of the gross elements’ arises 
on that basis. On the basis of the physical form so comprised{, in tum], mind and 
dharmas associated with mind arise.”'' [However,] because mind is the main focus, the 
text here speaks only in terms of the partial [designation] ‘physical form comprised of 
the four elements’, in order to indicate the body of physical form (nipakdva) in general, 
and of 'the mental series based upon the body of the five senses’ in order to indicate 
mind and dharmas associated with mind; alongside these, there also still exist the [the 
other] dharmas dissociated from mind, such as birth (’E ), etc?" [but] because these 


reward”; so esp. Tunnyun Mi f@ (d.u., fl. 8th century) T1828:42.621c02-05; also e.g. 371c05-13; Chengguan 
FEHB (738-839) T1736:36.465c22-24: Yijing/Huizhao, F 5! §8 # &, T1788:39.328a20ff, etc. These latter 
terms show it is possible to think of these two kinds of karma as “generic karma” or “karma of species” and 
"specific karma”. 
2 Vipdkaphala ~9i, "effect of a heterogeneous cause", is opposed to nisvandaphala ¥8 94 BR. a 
"homogeneous effect” or an effect of a cause homogeneous to itself. Elsewhere in both JAP 
(T1544:26.920c27-921a10) and Vibh, vaipdkika is defined (from the side of cause, hetu) in terms 
immediately relevant for the present passage. The first portion of that passage runs: 
"[JAP:} "What is heterogeneous cause? It refers to what happens when mind and dharmas associated 
with mind (citta, caitésikadharma) undergo (32) [the effects of} physical form (nipa), mind, dharmas 
associated with mind, or dharmas dissociated from mind (cittaviprayuktadharmas) heterogeneous to 
themselves, such that the mind or dharmas associated with mind are effects heterogeneous to those 
[riipa, citta, caitdsika, cittaviprayukta), [and takes them] for their heterogeneous causes.’ 

"[Vibh:] Here, ‘mind and dharmas associated with mind’ refers to all bad and good (4 # #., ice. 
excluding the category of the karmically neutral) states of mind and dharmas associated with mind; 
this term also includes the nipa that comes into being in association with them ({& Ba @ f , 
*tadanuvartakanipa) and the [citta-|viprayukta, because they constitute a single effect along with mind 
and dharmas associated with mind. Thus, visible form as an effect of a cause heterogeneous to itself 
(38 94 €4, *vipdkariipa) refers to the eye and the other five organs (paricéndriya), [and their objects, 
viz.] visible form. [sound,] scent, taste and tangibles; ‘mind’ refers to the aggregate of consciousness 
(vijfdnaskandha), i.e. to the six consciousness of eye, etc.; [and] ‘dharmas associated with mind’ refers 
to [the other] three aggregates (skandhas), i.e. sensation (vedand), conception (samjfia) and RL (2, sic), 
etc. {sic; by my count we run out of skandhas!]. [Dharmas] dissociated from mind’ (cittaviprayukta) 
refers to the aggregate of karmic intention (samskdraskandha), i.e. the faculty of life[-force] 
(jiviténdriya), the mutual identity of sentient beings (sattvasabhdga), etc. Thus, it is apparent that 
heterogeneous cause and heterogeneous effect (vipdkahetu, ~phala) are both coterminous with the five 
aggregates (skandhas);" T1545:27.96b12-21. 

The implication for our present passage seems to be that jiviténdriva alone is purely waipdkika, even 
though, as we see, saipdkika karmic causation is a very broad category, by means of which all five 
skandhas are brought into existence. Presumably, therefore, there is something special about saipdkika- 
causation that makes it the real reason that the person of the Arhat, comprising all five skandhas, continues 
to exist. Bearing in mind the fact that the Arhat is one in whom, by definition, the “outflows” (dsravas) 
have ceased, might we suppose that it is only in virtue of heterogeneous causation that the five skandhas, 
understood as impure by definition, can continue to exist for such a person? 

7 = This entire paragraph is absent in Buddhavarman. 

210 This reading of upadhi as "support", meaning the body of the five skandhas, begins here to dovetail 
with the meaning of 4§raya, also translated yi {. This equation was eventually worked out in the later 
theory of dsravapardvniti. On déravapardvrtti as a doctrine of (re-)embodiment, see Radich, "Somatics” 
5.2. 

211 This definition of the "support" and what is "supported by it” (AT{K, *HE Hf) recalls the definition of 
aSrava and d$rita at AKBh to 3.4], Swami Dwarikadas Shastri, AbhidharmakoSa & Bhasya of Acharya 
Vasubandhu with Sphutartha Commentary of AcharyaYaSomitra (Varanasi: Bauddha Bharati, 1970), 496: 
a§rayo ‘ti séndrivah kdyah. tasya pustaye kavadtkdrdhdréh. dasrita§ cittacaittas tesdm pustaye sparsah; VP 
AKBh II, 126. It thus affords a link between the notion of "remainder" (upadhi, #fK) and "support" (fi), 
and thereby perhaps between sdépadhisesa- and nirupadhi§esanirvdnadhdtu and asrayapardyriti. See further 
Radich, “Somatics” Ch. 5.2. 

712. “Birth” is not among the list of cittaviprayuktadharmas in Samghabhadra's list, as studied by Cox. It 
appears that Vibh assumes a different set of cittavipravuktadharmas, viz., in addition to jiviténdriva and 
satrvasabhaga, “possession” (prdpti), birth, old age, subdurance, and impermanence (fi fF #78): see 
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points are abstruse (# I), and because they are included in the dharmas already 
previously listed, they are not indicated or mentioned separately. Thus, the eternal 
cessation of the fetters attained by one in whom the series of these various dharmas 
have not ceased is called ‘the nirvdnadhdtu with a remainder of support’.”” 

<4> "There are also those who propound the following interpretation: "Material form 
comprised of the gross elements’ is the body, ‘the five sense-organs’ are the sense- 
organs, and ‘the series of mind’ (cifftasamtdna) is ‘mind’ (Yt, *bodhi). The eternal 
cessation of the fetters where these series of body, organs and mind have not been 
severed’" is called 'the nirvdnadhdtu with a remainder of support’. As it says in the 
sutras, “Nirvana with a remainder of support” refers to [a state in which] body. sense- 
organs, and mind have not yet ceased.’ 

<5> “Now, [JAP] says, '[mind still functions] because there is a remainder of 
support.’ There are two kinds of ‘support':’ (1) the support comprised by the klesas 
(*kles6padhi); and (2) the support. comprised by the body of __ birth 
(*sambhavikakayépadhi).?"* Thus, although the Arhat in the case discussed here is 
without the base comprised by the klesas, he nonetheless does [still] have the base 
comprised by the body of birth. Or again, support is of two other kinds: (1) the defiled 
support ( Biss tk), and (2) the undefiled support. The Arhat in the case discussed here is 
without the defiled support, but nonetheless does still have the undefiled support.?” 
Therefore, the eternal cessation of the fetters attained in such a case is called ‘the 


nirvdnadhdtu with a remainder of support’. 
<6> "{As for] ‘apprehension (f# 7 , *pratyanubhdvand) and experience (M® &, 
*pratisamveda)': although these words differ, they both indicate the same meaning.”” 


"(JHP:] What, then, is the nirvdnadhdtu without a remainder of support? It is [the 
state of} the Arhat, in whom taints (43d, dsravas) are eternally exhausted, [when] 
life is extinguished, and the series of physical form constituted by the gross 


elements has been severed, such that the mind does not function any longer on the 
basis of the body of the five senses, because there is no remaining support. t. This 
eternal cessation of the fetters is called 'the nirvdnadhdtu with a remainder of 
support’ (nirupad hisesanirvdnadhatu). 

<7> "[Vibh:] Here, ‘life is extinguished’ indicates that the faculty of lifel-force] 
(jiviténdriya) and the mutual identity of sentient beings (sarttwasabhdgatd) are 
extinguished. These are both effects of the karma that determines existence per se 
(Gksepakakarma);’” although the text here happens to bring up explicitly only the faculty 
of life-force, it should be understood that it also refers to the mutual identity of sentient 
beings.”” 

<8> ‘The series of physical form constituted by the gross elements has been 


T1545:27.a28-b01, 100617, 100c03-04. 

1) This paragraph is paralleled in Buddhavarman by a much simpler discussion, the gist of which is 
basically the same. "Here, ‘the four gross [elements]' means the four gross elements. The sense-organs' 
means the material form (ripa) comprised [by those elements]. ‘The series of mind’ means mind and 
dharmas associated with mind. This is [what is meant by] ‘the nirvanadhdtu with a vestigial body’;" 
T1546:28.126a23-25. 

_ Following an obvious repunctuation of the Taishd thus (my punctuation in square brackets, original 
Taishd in round brackets): AME fA [. AH. RR. |OUR. Sy HE NILA Bei 

5 In keeping with its translation in terms of nirvanadhdatu with/out a vestigial body, Buddhavarman here 
reads, “There are two kinds of body” etc., T1546:28.126a28-29. 

216 Buddhavarman here has only “the body of birth”. 

7 Basically the same in Buddhavarman; T1546:28.126a28-b02. 

This paragraph is absent in Buddhavarman. 

72 See above n. 207. 

This paragraph is absent in Buddhavarman. 
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severed’ indicates that the series of the nipakaya 21 in general has been severed. "The 
mind does not function any longer on the basis of the body of the five senses’ 


indicates that the mind and dharmas associated with mind do not continue [in series] any 
longer.” The significance of the fact that the text does not speak of birth, etc. is as 
above.” "There are also those who propound the following interpretation: ‘Physical 


matter comprised of the gross elements’ indicates the body, ‘the body of the five sense- 
organs’ indicates the sense-organs, ‘the series of mind’ indicates mind (#t, *bodhi). 

<J> "A case where (a) (1) the ripakaya,”* (ii) mind and (iii) dharmas associated with 
mind, or (8%?) (b) the series of (i) body, (ii) sense-organs and (iii) and mind thus have 
been severed, {so that] the fetters cease eternally, is called ‘the nirvdnadhatu without 
a remaining support’. This means that when the Arhat is about to [enter] parinirvana, 
[a] ‘wind’ arises in the body, and throws it out of kilter (4.#4i@); because it is out of kilter, 
the inner fire grows weak; because the inner fire is weak, food is not digested; because 
food is not digested, he has no appetite; because he has no appetite, he no longer eats or 
drinks; because he does not eat or drink, the gross elements deteriorate; because the gross 
{elements] wane, the sense-organs of physical form comprised [of the elements] also 
deteriorate with them; because the sense-organs deteriorate, mind and dharmas 
associated with mind, having no support, do not continue [in series, #447] any longer; 
because mind and dharmas associated with mind do not continue [in series], the faculty 
of life{-force], etc. is severed; and because the faculty of life(-force} etc. is severed, it is 
called ‘entering nirvdna'.”’ 

<10> "When the text says because there is no remaining support’, [it means] that two 
kinds of support do not exist: (1) there is no support comprised of kleSas; (2) there is no 
support comprised by the body of birth. Or, also, that (1) there is no defiled support; and 
(2) there is no undefiled support. Because there is no remaining support [in these 
senses], the eternal cessation of the fetters is called ‘the nirvdnadhdtu with no 


remainder of support’. 


™) Ripakdya does not occur in Buddhavarman. 


=2 Or “that there is no longer a series of mind and dharmas associated with mind". Strictly speaking, 
however, xiangxu is here clearly being used as a verb, -(»-Ls ir 4 (i (HMM, as in my translation. Up to this 
point, this paragraph differs significantly in Buddhavarman, paralleling the discrepancy already noted 
above for para. <3>, n. 213. “Here, ‘the four gross [elements] means the four gross elements. ‘The sense- 
organs’ means the material form (riépa) comprised (by those elements]. The series of mind’ means mind 
and dharmas associated with mind. This is {what is meant by] ‘the nirvdnadhdtu without a vestigial body';", 
T1546:28.126b06-09. 

2» This sentence is absent in Buddhavarman. 

24 This entire paragraph is absent in Buddhavarman, leading to the absence of ripakdya noted inn. 221. 
25 The introduction to this paragraph differs fundamentally in Buddhavarman: “This portion of the text 
should not propound the theory that it is ‘the ninvdnadhdtu without any vestigial body’ when the body, 
sense-organs and mind are extinguished. Rather, it should explain that it is called ‘the nirvdnadhdtu without 
any vestigial body’ when an Arhat who has completely severed all fetters enters into nirvana, Whal is the 
meaning of the fact that it nonetheless does not give this explanation? Because that elder is explaining in 
accordance with ordinary worldly discourse, and because of faith in the scriptures,” T1546:28.126, b1 1-15. 
This sentence partially echoes the second half of the introduction to para. <13> in XZ below. 

»* Once more, tiangxu is a verb; see n. 222. 

7 From this point, Buddhavarman begins to agree more closely with XZ, but still with variation: “When 
an Arhat dies, the gross element of wind harms the gross element of fire, and the gross element of fire 
being harmed, food and drink are not digested: because food and drink are not digested, the four gross 
elements weaken; because the four gross elements weaken, the sense-organs also deteriorate; because the 
sense-organs deteriorate, they cannot act as support for mind and dharmas associated with mind; because 
mind and dharmas associated with mind find no support, then mind and dharmas associated with mind no 
longer arise; and the state in which they no longer arise is ‘the nirvdnadhdtu without a vestigial body’,” 
T1546:28.126b15-19.This explanation is slightly simpler than XZ, and is missing (as is the rest of the 
paragraph) discussion of the “life-force” Yiviténdriya), appetite, and failing to eat or drink. 

25 Basically the same in Buddhavarman: 11546:28 1 26b19-23. 
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<11> "Why do the words ‘apprehension and experience’ not occur here? Because it is 
only on the basis of present apprehension that we can speak of ‘apprehension’ ete. But {in 
this case] present apprehension is severed, and so we do not speak of it. Also, because it 
is [only as] a conventional designation (#88, *prajriapti) based upon the person (Hi #4 (MN 
#2, pudgala) that [there is] ‘apprehension and experience’. But in this case, there is no 
pudgala, only the true nature of dharmas (aharmatd), for this reason, [also,} we do not 
speak [of ‘apprehension and experience’ ]. 

<12> "Is it really true (Bi... . HB) that there are Arhats who dwell neither in the 
nirvanadhdtu with a remainder of support nor the nirvdnadhdtu without a remainder of 
support? Although there are in truth (Hf) no such cases, there would indeed be such cases 
according to what is said here. For according to what is said here, each of the three 
criteria must be met in order for us to speak of the nirvanadhdtu with a remainder of 
support; and only where all three criteria are absent can we speak of the nirvanadhatu 
without a remainder of support. {Thus,] an Arhat bor into the formless realm (f# ( J, 


not have a_rupakaya'),~ and therefore does not dwell in the nirvanadhadtu with a 
remainder of support; [and yet] his mind does function, and therefore he does not dwell 
in the nirvanadhatu without a remainder of support. [Again,] if an Arhat born into the 
rupadhatu enters into the ‘absorption of complete cessation’ (JAM , nirodhasamapatti), 
he does not dwell in the nirvanadhdatu with a remainder of support, because his mind has 
ceased to function, but neither does he dwell in the nirvdnadhdtu without a remainder of 
support, since he still has a rijpakdya. Finally, if an Arhat is born into the kdmadhdtu with 
incomplete sense-organs (4> 44 #it), then, because he does not have all five sense-organs, 
he does not dwell in the nirvanadhatu with a remainder of support, and yet, because he 


still has a riépakdya, he does not dwell in the nirvanadhdtu without a remainder of 
! 


support. 
<13> "Some say, therefore, that the text here ought to say, ‘What is the nirvanadhdtu 


with a remainder of support? It refers to a case where an Arhat still has life, [where] all 
the fetters have eternally ceased, [and where there is] apprehension and experience. What 
is the nirvanadhdtu without a remainder of support? It is the eternal cessation of the 
fetters in an Arhat whose life is extinguished.” If we were to adopt this interpretation, 
then Arhats of the three realms (kdsna-, riipa- and driipvadhdtu), regardless of whether 
they have bodies of material form (nipakdya) or they have an immaterial body; regardless 
of whether they have mental function, or do not have mental function; regardless of 
whether they have all five organs, or whether they do not have all five organs — just so 
long as they have life, they would all be said to dwell in the nirvénadhdtu with a 
remainder of support; and when their life is extinguished, they would all be said to dwell 
in the nirvanadhdtu without a remainder of support.*” That the author should propose 
this interpretation, and nevertheless does not do so, is because the author of the original 
treatise wished to favour his throng of disciples and make it easy for them to understand, 
for which reason he [instead] advanced the interpretation we see here.” 


The Chinese canon down to 400 C.E. contains a surprising paucity of passages reflecting the 


™ Basically the same in Buddhavarman: T1546:28.126b23-28. 

™ It would be easy to erroneously read # € & to mean “do not have a rapakdya". However, we have 
seen above (n. 11) that the text elsewhere speaks of wuseshen = “anipyakdya as a positive form of 
embodiment available to sentient beings in the driipyadhdtu. This is what is most likely implied here. 

*! Basically the same in Buddhavarman: T1546:28.126c05-1 1. 

#2 The last 1wo sentences here are echoed in Buddhavarman by the passage cited n. 225, in a different 
context. 

*» The paragraph to this point is paralleled in Buddhavarman 11546:28.126c1 1-16. The remainder of the 
paragraph is missing. 
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corporeal interpretation of sépadhifesa and nirupadhisesa. If we accept the traditional date of 
Vibh to the Kaniska era, therefore, the extended interest in that interpretation here is truly 
exceptional. We see here not just clear evidence of the corporeal interpretation per se, but 
detailed exposition of its precise workings (paras <2>, <3>, <S>), including a detailed 
explanation of the precise process of transition from sépadhifesa~ to nirupadhifesa~, i.e. what it 
means to “die” when that death constitutes entry into parinirvadna; and also accounts of opposing 
views on the same doctrine (para. <4>, revisited in para. <8>).™™ 

The dicussion is further complicated by another part of this passage, omitted above to focus 
attention on the complex relation between sdépadhifesanirvanadhatu and the “body of birth"/ 
rupakdya. Here Vibh says JP engages this topic of dispute to refute a range of incorrect 
interpretations of the sépadhisesa-/nirupadhisesa- distinction. The range of opinion cited is 
simply astonishing: 


"[The root text] also engages in this disputation to counter other schools, and demonstrate 
the correct interpretation. Thus, there are those who insist that the nirvénadhatu with a 
remainder of support is an essential entity (lit. "has own-nature", {9 tE), whereas the 
nirvanadhatu without a remainder of support is not an essential entity; (the root text 
engages in this disputation] to refute this dogma, and to demonstrate that both kinds of 
nirvdnadhadtu alike are not essential entities. Again, there are those who insist that the 
nirvadnadhdtu with a remainder of support is tainted (sdsrava 43 i, lit. ‘has outflow’), 
whereas the nirvadnadhdtu without a remainder of support is taintless (andsrava fH, ‘is 
without outflow');”” [the root text engages in this disputation] in order to refute this 
dogma, and to demonstrate that both kinds of nirvdnadhdtu alike are taintless. There are 
others again who insist that the nirvaénadhatu with a remainder of support is conditioned 
(44 4 samskrta), and the nirvanadhdtu without a remainder of support is unconditioned 
(9% 23, asamskrta);”* (the root text engages in this disputation] to refute this dogma, and 
to demonstrate that both kinds of nirvanadhdtu alike are unconditioned. There are others 
again who insist that the nirvanadhdtu with a remainder of support is (karmically) good 
(#8, kusala), and the nirvanadhdtu without a remainder of support is (karmically) neutral 
(f€ id, avydkrta); [the root text engages in this disputation] to refute this dogma, and to 
demonstrate that both kinds of nirvdnadhatu alike are good. Or, again, there are others 
who insist that the nirvanadhdru with a remainder of support is of the path (ff, mdrga) 
but is not the fruit of the path (if 4, margaphala), while the nirvanadhdtu without a 
remainder of support is the fruit of the path but not of the path; [the root text engages in 
this disputation] to refute this dogma, and to demonstrate that both kinds of nirvanadhdtu 
alike are the fruit of the path. Still others insist that the nirvdnadhdtu with a remainder of 
support is included in the {four noble] truths (i fff), while the nirvanadhdtu without a 
remainder of support is not included in the truths; [the root text engages in this 
disputation] to refute this dogma, and to demonstrate that both kinds of nirvdnadhdtu 
alike are included in the truths. Stull others insist that the nirvdnadhdtu with a remainder 
of support is of the stage beyond training (f* #, asaiksa), whereas the nirvanadharu 
without a remainder of support is neither of the stage of training nor of the stage beyond 


™ Other passages in JAP and Vibh also mention this interpretation. See JAP T1544:26.1031c02-10 (Vibh 
apparently does not comment on this passage); T1545:27.321b07-322b09. The corporeal reading does not 
have a monopoly in the text: see T1545:27.874b21-875c01. 

“5 On this formula, and the listing of “faulty theories of other schools or masters" so introduced, as a 
feature of the style of the vibhdsd compendia, see Willemen, Dessein and Cox 237; they refer further to 
Hirose Tomoichi AM —, “Abidaruma ni okeru haja no keitai" 7 E 7 Vic 61 SBOE, Nihon 
bukkyé gakkai nenpdé AMES BF HB 48 (1983 [not 1993, as given in their bibliography ]): 87-102. 
“Cf. Buddhavarman fj #8/ 948, T1546:28.1 2613-14. 

"This topic of dispute is absent in the earlier Buddhavarman translation. 

™ This topic is absent in Buddhavarman. 
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training (JEJE); [the root text engages in this disputation] to refute this dogma, and 
to demonstrate that that both kinds of nirvdnadhatu alike are neither of the stage of 
training nor of the stage beyond training.” It is for the various reasons laid out here that 
the root text engages in this disputation." 


The bulk of this passage is already in Buddhavarman, with significant exceptions: “with 
remainder of support" is translated “with a vestigial body"; the term ripakdya itself is absent; 
technical discussion of "life-force” (jiviténdriya) and "mutual identify (of sentient beings]" 
(satrvasabhdgata) is absent, etc. This means that most of the complexity and detail cannot date 
much later than the tum of the fifth century C.E. However, if we wish to adhere to the much 
earlier traditional dating of Vibh for this material, we must be ready to accept the implication that 
Vibh (and the JiP passage upon which it comments) is a single large exception to the overall 
pattem of evidence about the gradual growth of the corporeal interpretation of sa- and 
nurupadhi§esa. 

The altemative, of course, is to consider the possibility that the Chinese translations contain 
material that developed later than the traditional dates. This possibility would be supported by the 
discrepancies between Buddhavarman and XZ, as discussed above.” 


Appendix 2: *Nairmdnikakdya is not a body of the Buddha in Vibh 
Louis de la Vallée Poussin claimed that Sarvastivida also recognises a *nirmdnakdya (huashen, 


{t4).? He seems to have based this claim entirely upon a single passage in Vibh,™ in which the 
text asks why the Buddha had not left behind such a body when he entered into parinirvdna, so 
that he might continue to teach the Dharma thereafter to the benefit of sentient beings.“ This 
claim might indeed seem to bear a close resemblance to the notion of the nairmdnikakdya known 
from elsewhere. However, closer examination of other passages using the same term show that 
this resemblance is largely coincidental. The term Auashen features in the text in both nominal 
uses ("body produced by magic’) and verbal ("to produce a body by magic"). This body is not 
special to the Buddha. Further, even where such a body is attributed to the Buddha (even 
hypothetically), it does not match the "classic" understanding of nairmdnikakdya. It seems, 
therefore, that la Vallée Poussin's identification of a supposed Sarvastivada *nirmdnakdya is part 
of an overall tendency to fit all materials to the Procrustean bed of a supposedly perennial three- 
body theory of the Buddha.”* 

Immediately after la Vallée Poussin's passage, the text contemplates the possibility that a 
Buddha might elaborate a ‘nirmdnabuddha ({t. $$ , referred to immediately thereafter as 
*nirmanakdya {t 4), replete with all the marks, and make the magical body sit silent while he 
talks, and vice versa. The Sarvastivada doctors then consider in bizarre detail the mental multi- 
tasking this extraordinary feat would entail.“* Elsewhere, as we saw, the Buddha assures Ananda 


* The matter of whether or not nirvana of the two kinds is saiksa or agaiksa is discussed at length 
following the portion translated here: Vibh T1545:27.168¢26 ff.; JAP T1544:26.923b19-924a07, 

© T1545:27.167b23-c13. This passage is present in its essentials, with the exception of the absence of two 
topics of dispute, in Buddhavarman, T1546:28.126a10-22. 

See p. 149. 

™2 La Vallée Poussin, "Notes" 770-773, esp. 772-773. 

*° In the same section of “Notes”, la Vallée Poussin also examines an eclectic range of other sources, but 
either (1) they are not Sarvastivada sources; or (2) they only recognise related concepts, but do not speak 
overtly of a nirmdanakana. 

4 T1545:27.698b09- 10, b27-28. 

45 See also Radich, "Somatics” §3.2.6. 

™ T1545:27.698c18-28. The same passage also considers the situation when “great disciples" 
(mahdsrdvakas) also elaborate such magical bodies, so that the power of nirmdnakdva is not ascribed to the 
Buddha alone. Cf. AK & Bh 7.5ic, VP V, 318-119 where Skt. only uses the term nirmdna. Although la 
Vallée Poussin also cites AK (7.48-53, VP V, 112-122, cited at “Notes” 771) for his claim that Sarvastivdda 
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that he can travel to the brahmdloka even in his "body of the mundane elements born of father 
and mother". Two speculative explanations of this power invoke the concept of nirmdnakdaya."’ 
The concept is also invoked in one of the theories to explain how the Buddha won his contest of 
hide-and-seek with Mahabrahman, though here the term is used in a verbal sense: "[The Buddha] 
transformed his body ({t 4) so that it could not be seen."* As in la Vallée Poussin's example. 
although the text here contemplates the possibility of the Buddha (among others) himself 
elaborating a nirmdanakdya, the emphasis is on hypothetical or counterfactual situations. Thus, the 
only situations in which the text predicates such bodies of the Buddha are in speculative, 
hypothetical doctrinal debate. 

Elsewhere in the text, nirmdnakdya are ascribed to beings other than the Buddha. The text 
discusses whether it is possible for a magical voice to speak apart from a magically elaborated 
body (nirmdnakdya). The same term is also used to label the copy of the kdmadhdtu body that 
an accomplished meditator can produce and project into the nipadhatu. Nirmdnakdya is also 
the term used for the bodies magically produced by Mara's three daughters when they tempted 
the bodhisatrva under the bodhi tree." It is also used for the Buddha body magically produced by 
Mara for the benefit of Upagupta.*” 

In sum, the text does indeed recognise the possibility of the Buddha elaborating a nirmdnakdya, 
but only because many spintually powerful beings, including mahdsrdvakas, Mara and his 
daughters, and accomplished meditators can elaborate a nirmdnakdya at will. Vibh never ascribes 
a nirmdnakaya to the Buddha as part of a regular schema of embodiment. Indeed, where the 
Buddha is indeed ascribed with such a body, the text is always speculating or entertaining 
hypotheses. We are far from the conceptual world in which the Buddha regularly elaborates 
nirmdnakdya that (appear to) perdure for the duration of an entire lifetime; where such bodies are 
elaborated primarily for the purpose of teaching sentient beings; and where his final earthly body 
is interpreted as such a nirmdnakdya. 


Appendix 3: Dharmakdya passages in earlier Vibh translations not found in XZ 
As I mentioned above (p. 144), Samghabhiti's Vibh contains an interesting unique passage 


unusually, among the materials surveyed here, implying the equation of the dharmakdya with the 
teaching, and even with the linguistic form of the texts (without obvious prejudice as to whether 
those texts are oral or written). The passage reads:** 


“The scriptures of the Buddha speak of 'the eighty-thousand-fold dharmakdya'. What then 
is the enumeration that delimits the extent of this dharmakdaya? One theory holds that 
each scripture (jing, siitra) counts as one dharmakdya, and this is what is meant by an 
enumeration that delimits a single dharmakdya [i.e., this is the definition of ‘dharmakdya' 
as a unit of measure]; in this manner, one arrives at eighty thousand in all. There is 
another theory that holds that [one?] foundation of mindfulness (3% Ik, smrryupasthdna) 
counts as one dharmakdya, and so, also, for {each of] the [four] [correct] endeavours 
(prahdna), the [four] supernatural powers (rddhipdda), the [five] faculties (indriya), the 


Abhidharma recognises a nirmdnakdya of the Buddha, the text nowhere uses the term nirmdnakdya (or 
*nirmdnabuddha). The current passage can be traced back at least to the Prajfiapn Sdsrra, 
T1538:26.526a08-20; speaking however of a “magical person” {( A, not a *ninmdnakdya. 

47 11545:27.699b10-12. 

{tS ie BR, 1 1545:27.66a06- 13. 

™  11545:27.640b04- 13. 

*% T1545:27.696b24-697a06. 

1 T1545:27.697c07-15. 

#2 11545:27.698a09-22. 

For this passage, see Guang Xing, Concept of the Buddha 36. My translation differs from Guang’s on 
many points. 
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[five] powers (bala), the [seven] members of enlightenment (bodhyanga) and the [eight 
members of the eightfold] path** — each of these, too, counts as one dharmakdya,” and 
thus (?) in all it comes to eighty thousand.** 

"But the reckoners (4447) say: Eight syllables () make a ‘foot’ (4, certainly for pada/ 
pada): thirty-two syllables make a Sloka (43M), and thus 


Five hundred thousand, and five thousand again — 
Five hundred and five thousand 


Is the measure of one dharmakaya."*”’ 


This notion of the dharmakdya as the teaching is significant primarily because it is so unique in 
the Sarvastivada corpus.*™ 

Immediately following, the text explains two different theories for why the word kaya (47) is 
applied to the dharmakdya so defined. These explanations are also noteworthy, but for other 
reasons. In each case, it is because it is possible to subsume the dharma so labelled to a rubric of 
the five skandhas. (1) The Buddha's word ({ g& . *buddhavdcana), considered from the 
perspective of its nature as a verbal teaching (4XtE, *deSanatvar?) falls under the riipaskandha,”” 
whereas considered from the perspective of its nature as ideas (4 E, *ndmarvar?) it falls under 
the samskdraskandha. (2) For the first time,“ we see an understanding of the dharmakdya as the 
five pure aggregates (andsrava/asaiksaskandha™"'), which are listed and subsumed to the 
ordinary five skandhas, thus justifying the use of the term dharmakdya.” 


Appendix 4: The "body born of father and mother" in Kumfrajiva, esp. MPPU 
The term "body born of father and mother" (var. SC AEE SY, SCRE ATE Se, SCART CE IE LY, SCART 


4: 2 £1) is relatively unusual in the Chinese canon.™ Apart from Vibh, the only text in which it 


24 The syntax seems somewhat garbled here. It is clear, nonetheless, that the operative rubric is the thirty- 
seven “members of enlightenment" (bodhipaksikadharmas), Cf. AK 6.66-73, VP IV, 280-292. Elsewhere 
in the text¥U Stk [var. VO) Scr Pe ie He 77 HEE (e.g. T1547:28.485b02, T1547:28.485a05) corresponds to XZ 
VU (EPS LE BP Bp he aR Dts E/T. The text reads MAM, Bike te, Oe 
MER, SRR RM. fy ~~ ot RR, which we might speculate reflects a fairly direct or 
literal translation of a Sanskrit} word order (e.g. roughly “sure uktam smrtyupasthdnam etad 
ekadharmakdyasya ganas, tathdpi sttre ukté prahdnarddhipddéndrivabalabodhyangamargddaya eva 
ekadharmakéyasya gandh{?}). Guang Xing's translation of & ik as "mental concentration”, denoting as a 
general class to which the remaining items belong, is mistaken; Concept of the Buddha 36. 

*5 Given the frequent identification elsewhere of bodhi as the dharmakdéya, il seems logical enough that 
the bodhipaksitkadharmas would be identified as the dharmakdya. Indeed, it is perhaps surprising that this 
move is not made more frequently. 

2 The logic whereby the bodhipaksikadharmas go from being thirty-seven to eighty thousand in number 
escapes me. 

87 'T1547:28.459a16-24. 

** Obviously, since dharmakdya is never discussed prior to Vibh, this interpretation is unprecedented in 
Sarvastivada. This same concept disappears from Vibh itself after Samghabhiti's version. 

Presumably, in virtue of its nature as sound. 

As we saw, Samgitaparydya knows a fourfold scheme of the pure aggregates; Dharmaskandha knows 
all five; buc it is not until JAP that we find this schema linked to the Buddha, and even then, not in terms of 
embodiment. 

*! Here called ALES 42, as if to emphasise the corporeal conceit. 

Parke Sa ‘a? So SS We The SE I? RV, We should note, however, that in this context, the pure aggregates 
are referred to as neither andsrava nor asaiksa. 

> T1547:28.459a27-b06. The key portion of the passage reads MMR ARH. RAERR SMR Sa 
RUSS. EA, MR. fo, LR, A. RA, MA Reh, A Pe. 
VA Se i 6 3S Pf BE ete. We have already encountered the reduction of the five pure aggregates to the 
ordinary skandhas in this fashion in the context of AKBh 1.27, VP I, 48: see above n. 103. 

* Otherwise, it is found approx. 78 times by a CBETA search. Only 32 instances outside MPPU are 
early enough to be remotely relevant here. In most other texts the term appears only once: in Jidnagupta 
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appears more than once is Kum§rajiva's *Mahdprajfidpdaramitépadesa (MPPU). MPPU is thus 
the earliest translation in which the term appears.” The term also occurs there seven times,” 
more often than in any other text. 

In Vibh, as we have seen, the "body born of father and mother" occurs in opposition to the 
dharmakdaya, as part of a broadly "two-body" theory. In MPPU it is part of an apparent nascent 
theory of more than two bodies, very different to “classic” Yogacara trikdva theory. The “body 
born of father and mother'/"body of birth" is sometimes opposed to dharma[td|kdya, and 
sometimes to an apparent prototype of the nairmdnikakaya.”’ The following two key MPPU 
passages define the “body bom of father and mother" in contrast to each of these other bodies in 
tum: , 


"Further, the Buddha has two bodies: (1) the body of dharmarad (4i4E, *dharmatdkdya): 
and (2) the body bom of father and mother SCA} “E 4. The *dharmatakaya fills the space 
of the ten directions; it is infinite and boundless; it is handsome in visible form, and 
omamented by the major and minor marks; [it is characterised by] infinite light and 
infinite sound, and the throngs of sentient beings that listen to [its] Dharma also fill 
space.” It constantly emits all kinds of bodies, all kinds of words and names, all kinds of 
rebirth destinies, and all kinds of expedient means (updyva) in order to save sentient 
beings: it constantly saves all (beings], without a moment's rest. In this manner, the 
Buddha in his *dharmatdkava t& £ £ $8 saves sentient beings in the worlds of the ten 
directions. It is the Buddha in his body of birth “& 4 ( [. on the other hand,] who 
undergoes the retribution for sins. The Buddha in his body of birth teaches the Dharma in 
sequence, as if it were a human dhanna. Because there are these two kinds of Buddha, 
there is nothing wrong with the fact that the Buddha undergoes retribution for sins."?” 

"It is fitting to ask these questions”” of a man, but it is not fitting to ask them even of 
the gods; how much the more so of a Buddha? [Reply:] The Buddha has two kinds of 
body: (1) the body of transformation S(t £47” [created by] his supernormal powers (#4 
ill, abhijfid); (2) the body bom of father and mother 42 8 4E &. The body born of father 
and mother assumes the conditions of human [existence] 4 Aj#, and so it is not like {that 
of] a god. For this reason, one should inquire of the Buddha in accordance with human 
custom."?” 


(523-600), T310:11.613b03-11; in Yijing & ## (635-713), T1448:24.38b08-10; Bodhiruci (fl. 693-727), 
T310:11.323a01-08, 683c18-28, T761:17.631c02-08; in Prajfidruci (f. 516-543), 1354:12.232b12-15; 
Devakara (fl. 676-688) repeats JAanagupta verbatim 1347:12.182a15-22; in *Paramiti? O29) 8 #8 (fl. 705) 
1945:19.119b03-10,  137¢25-28; in Amoghavajra (705-774), 1T961:19.333c17, T1000:19.594b20, 
T1133:20.575b20-23 (and in parallels), 11665:32.574c21-22; in Subhdkarasimha (637-735), 
T906:18.913b09-10, 914a17-18. 

*° MPPU is earlier than either Buddhavarman or XZ Vibh, which contain the term; and earlier than 
Buddhabhadra, who uses the term once. 

* 'F1509:25.90a17-20, esp. 121c26-122a05, esp. also 131c06-08, 620a27-b06, 624c15-18; in 
Buddhabhadra, T643:15.692¢17-693a01. 

*’ This MPPU doctrine is of great interest, especially considering its date. To my knowledge. it has not 
been considered in its possible bearing upon the genesis of rrikdva theory in Yogacara. 

** These qualities, here ascribed to the dharma/td]kdya, might broadly be described under the rubric of 
the “body of marks”. Secondary literature to date would thus normally ascribe them to the *nipakdva. 

** An interlinear note here reads “These sentient beings are also *dharmatdkdva, and cannot be seen by 
people in samsdra.“ 

™™ 11509:25.121026-122a05, Lamotte, Trairé 513. 

*) ‘Le. Ratndkara's questions to the Buddha about his health and welfare, which might imply the Buddha's 
vulnerability and imperfection. 

7? Lamotte here reconstructs *nirmdnakdya, which seems apt enough, but uncertain. 

*  11509:25.131c05-08, Lamotte, Traité 585. The opposition between the “body bom of father and 
mother” and the body of transformation also features in the following question, but not its answer: [ijt . 
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Thus, in the earliest Chinese text that use "body bom of father and mother", it is apparently part 
of an emergent theory more complex than “two-body” theory. MPPU also uses ripakdya more 
than any of the Vibhdsd texts. MPPU thus seems to be a veritable hotbed of doctrinal ferment 
regarding Buddha bodies, and promises to reward further study. 

MPPU is thought to represent a hybrid of Sarvastivada scholasticism and Prajiidparamita 
doctrine. If it is indeed connected to Sarvastivada , this obviously opens up the question of the 
relation between its ideas and those of Vibh. Does the fact it speaks so much of the 
*mdtrpitrkasambhavakdaya mean it orginated the idea, and did it then find its way into a still- 
accreting Vibh? Or might Vibh rather have been one of its sources for the doctrine? Regardless of 
the direction of borrowing, or whether both got the concept from an unknown third source, we 
should note that the "body born of father and mother", though otherwise rare, is tightly 
concentrated in Vibh and MPPU. It may not be coincidence that these texts appear in the Chinese 
record within three decades of one another. Thereafter, the fad for this term seems rapidly to 
fade, making it something of a flash in the pan. This may indicate that at least Vibh passages 
containing “ndtrpitrkasambhavakaya date quite close to MPPU. Perhaps, then, Vibh was open to 
new ideas quite late in its history. 

Apart from Vibh and MPPU, another early text in which a closely related concept appears is, 
very interestingly, the Mahayana Mahdparinirvana sutra (MPNS). The context is an explanation 
of the formulae “originally did exist, originally did not exist" etc. (A #7, 4S #), themselves 
interesting for the evidence they provide of possible links between MPPU and parts of MPNS.”" 
MPNS reads: "We might say ‘originally did exist’. [For instance,] I originally had a body [born 
from] the union of father and mother [i.e. such a body did originally exist]. But on these grounds 
[i.e. were this true], I would not now have a subtle dharma body of adamant. .. ;"? The text adds 
a little further on: "We might say, ‘originally did not exist’: (for instance, ] that 1 originally had a 
body sustained by various kinds of food, but on these grounds [i.e. where the infinite body did no 
originally exist], | would now not have an infinite body . . ."”"* Given the rarity of the “body born 
of father and mother” in Chinese texts of this period, this evidence, in conjunction with the 
notion of benyou/benwu, may be one more piece of evidence linking MPNS to MPPU.”” 

The term “body of birth” also appears as part of a threefold buddhGnusmrti meditation 
recommended in the “Essentials of the Manual on Five Methods of Meditation” #:P'@RUES 82 i 3d: 
T619, a text ascribed to Dharmamitra (trans. c. 441 C.E.). This threefold meditation, which has 
been studied by Yamabe, instructs the practitioner to visualise in turn 1) a statue of the Buddha 
(in order to “take” the image firmly, i.e. become familiar enough with it to be able to go away 
from it to a quiet place and visualise a perfect eidetic copy of it without distraction); 2) the “body 
of birth’,””* identified with the thirty-two major and eighty minor marks; and then 3) the 


Lf e-R AE eB Ls, T1509:25,624c15-18. 

4 See Takeda Kohgaku JAH #5“, “Daichido ron wa 'Hon'u konmu’ ge wo ikanaru kG rikai no reveru de 
roojitera oe ka: yonjikkanbon Dainehan gyo seiritsuron to no kanren ni okeru ichikésatsu A PAE Bas 
‘s TRH S be Malte 2 SBHEMOL ToC TO SOD: PRA CAMB, Rig O 
Mp gic a fu 2 ~~ 35%." Journal of the International College for Postgraduate Buddhist Studies 4 (2001): 
203-261. 

GAAS. RAHZANGACE, BARMERA CMR, SARA, REARS OAT 
RAST. LAA AD Sd RY bea, Bb ¢e 8 4 EY T375:12.707b07-13; Yamamoto Kosho, trans., 
The Mahayana Mahaparinirvana-surra (Ube: Kaninbunko, 1973-1975), I, 413. 

Pe SRAA. RAAB MR ZH, Ute ABLE MARZ, 707D27-28, Yamamoto II, 413. 
"Note also that the Mahdmegha siitra,\ike MPNS uanslated by Dharmaksema and closely related 10 
MPNS for many other reasons, also opposes the “birth body” to the dharmakdyva identified as vajrakdya: 
the Buddha is asked how aspirants can attain the “adamant dharma body" (42 RMiK 2 *vajradharmakéya); 
the same list of questions also asks about the “true birth body and true dharma body” ARE, ES 
of the Tathagata, his *vajrakdya “@ WAZ @ , and his “destructible gross body" GE # & ; 
T387:12.1081a19-20, 1081a22-25. 

"*  Yamabe incorrectly translates this (admittedly obscure) term “living body”. 
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dharmakdya, identified with the eighteen dvenikadharmas.”” 


Appendix 5: Buddha-bodies in other early Abhidharma and related texts 
I have argued in this paper that Sarvastivida down to Vibh neither taught a ruépakdva-dharmakdya 


doctrine, nor did its actual body doctrine necessarily predate relevant Mahayana ideas. On this 
basis, I have also suggested it is unlikely that any putative Mainstream ripakdva-dharmakdya 
model of the Buddha's embodiment preceded Mahayana. However, even if my evidence and 
interpretation of it here is correct, it is of course logically conceivable that the nipakdya- 
dharmakdya model was found somewhere in the Mainstream, but not in Sarvastivada. I cannot 
here consider this possibility exhaustively.” In this Appendix, however, I briefly survey a 
number of additional Abhidharma texts from a similarly early period in the Chinese translation 
tradition”! for their ideas about Buddha-bodies. In most cases, opinions of modem scholars about 
relative dating place the original Indic works themselves approximately as late or later than Vibh. 

So far as I could determine, none of the ideas under study here appear in Ghosaka's 
*Abhidharmamrtarasa [6] EE 9 tH BOK a T1553 (the Chinese translation of which may date, in its 
present form, between the mid-third and late fourth centuries);** nor in Dharmasri's 
*Abhidharmahrdaya (or * Abhidharmasara) Pél Bi Sb #@ T1550. The only place that T1551 
*A bhidharmasdrasastra (*AbhidharmahrdayaSsdstra) mentions the “body of the Buddha” is in a 
discussion of the dnantarya sins (drawing the Buddha's blood): otherwise it too is silent on all the 
ideas studied here.™ 

In the Samyuktabhidharmahrdaya FA] kt B-Ls#i T1552”° we find a small selection of the Vibh 
ideas discussed, and very few new ideas. Lying in order to create a schism in the Samgha is the 
worst of the dnataryakarmas because it "proceeds in" #4 the dharmakdya.”* Giving (dana) to a 


7 7619:15.327a12-b15; Yamabe Nobuyoshi, "The Paths of Sravakas and Bodhisattvas in Meditative 
Practices,” Acta Asiatica 95 (2009): 58-59. A parallel meditation in Kumirajiva’s “Manual of Seated 
Dhyana Meditation” 449 = 84 #8 , T614:15.276a07-277a20, also studied by Yamabe, does not use these 
terms, and in fact, uses riipakdva for the same visualisation here called “body of birth”, 277a04-05. 

7 In particular, I do not possess the necessary expertise to evaluate relevant materials from the Pali 
tradition. As I understand it. Reynolds, “Several Bodies” does not present any evidence to suggest a 
ruipakaya-dhammakaya model predates relevant Mahayana models. 

1 1 thus omit from consideration the XZ translations of *Abhidharmdvatdra T1554, *Nvdydnusdra 
T1562, and *Abhidharmasamayapradipika [or *Abhidharmapitakaprakaranasdsanasastra, *Abhidharma- 
kosasdstrakdrikdvibhdsya) T1563. 

72 The translator is unknown, but tradition dates the text to the period of King Qi (#¥-£) of the Cao Wei 
dynasty (#7 &&€) (A.D. 240-254). José Van Den Broeck argues that it may have been at least revised by 
Samghadeva or a contemporary during the time of Huiyuan Mii) 2838 (334-416), La saveur de l'immortel 
(A-p'i-t'an Gan Lu Wei Lun): La version chinoise de YAmrtarasa de Ghosaka (T1553) (Louvain-La-Neuve: 
Institut orientaliste, 1977), 8-11. The Amrtarasa seems to be a revision of Dharmaésri's Abhidharmahrdaya/- 
sdra; see n. 283 following. 

™> Tradition held that this text was written after Vibh, but Willemen disagrees, and thinks Dharmasri 
came before the Vaibhdsikas and was one of the "westem masters” (bahirdesakas) to whom they refer, 
Charles Willemen, The Essence of Metaphysics (Abhidharmahrdaya), Publications de l'Institut Belge des 
Hautes Etudes Bouddhiques, Serie ‘Etudes des Textes' No. 4 (Brussells: 1975), vii. Willemen, Dessein and 
Cox report that modem scholars usually consider the Abhidharmahrdaya contemporaneous with or 
immediately prior to Vibh, 174-175. However, Frauwallner regards this text as our oldest evidence for 
Sarvastivada doctrine (cited in Willemen, Dessein and Cox, 124 n. 454). 

24 T1551:28.843b29. Although this text was translated by Narendrayasas, later than others mentioned 
here, I have included it because it is thought to immediately follow after Dharmasri's *Abhidharmahrdava/- 
sara; Willemen, Dessein and Cox 259. 

5 By Dharmatrita i #, translated by Samghavarman ff (0 BRM et. al. in 434. Willemen, Dessein and 
Cox report that this text shows the influence of Vibh and is thus usually thought to date to the period 
immediately after it, 174-175. 

2s SH ee BE SD BE AK etc. T1552:28.899b15-17; Bart Dessein, Samyuktdbhidmarma- 
hrdava: Heart of Scholasticism with Miscellaneous Additions (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1999) I, 235. 
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person who teaches the Dharma bears much fruit because it increases the dharmakaya.”’ Giving 
that nourishes the “body of birth” is opposed to giving that nourishes the dharmakdava.™ 
Discussion of the Buddha-refuge proceeds in the now familiar terms of “body of birth” and 
dharmakdya, and the metaphor of bottle and milk is again used to explain the relation between 
the two.”” The text also contains the notion that the dharmakdya is clothed.™ The text mentions 
once the decoration of the body of a bodhisattva by the thirty-two marks.”' The "Buddha's body” 
in general is mentioned in the context of the @nantarya sin of drawing the Buddha's blood.” and 
of Mara taking on a "Buddha-body”.”” 

The *Satvasiddhi (*Tattvasiddhi) KX Vi da T1646, not a Sarvastivada text, is relevant as a (partly) 
Abhidharma text translated into Chinese in the same period (by Kumirajiva M3  ¥# ft 
(344-413]). It knows neither the mipakdva nor the “body of birth”. {ft mentions 
nirupadhisesanirvana twice, but not in any elaborate connection to the body.™ Twice only, it 
speaks simply of the "Buddha’s body”. It only mentions dharmakdva once, where it appears to 
be identifying it with the five andsrawaskandhas.™ In one passage it presents a doctrine we have 
not seen elsewhere, claiming that some sentient beings attain the end of defilement in reliance on 
the Buddha's “true body”, and some on the basis of a “body of transformation ({L 2 . 
*nairmanikakdya?),”’ 

Finally, we will also look briefly at the Abhidharmakosa and Bhdsva. This text was not 
translated into Chinese unti! Paramartha (499-569), but Vasubandhu is thought to have been alive 
around the period that concerns us here (tum of the fourth-fifth centuries). His text casts 
interesting light on the state of Sarvastivada Buddha-body doctrine even at this relatively late 
stage. 

Perhaps the most significant thing about Buddha-body ideas in AKBh, for our purposes, is that 
we finally see some signs of the idea of riéipakaya opposed to dharmakdya. It is therefore possible 
that AKBh is the source of the characterisation of Sarvastivida against which I have been 
arguing. In the discussion of the Buddha-refuge as the asaiksadharmas, AKBh 4.32 opposes 
riipakaya to dharmakdya, where we saw Vibh speaks of “body of birth": "As for the riipakdva of 
the Buddha, it has undergone no modification in virtue of the acquisition of the qualities of a 
Buddha.” Thus one does not take refuge in the rdpakdya of the Buddha which is, in fact, the 
riipakaya of the Bodhisattva."*” Again, in AKBh to 7.34, alongside perfection (sampad) of the 
dharmakaya, perfection of the riipakdya is also discussed. It entails acquisition of the major and 
minor marks, prodigious strength, and the body.” We saw above that Vibh tends to discuss these 
things in terms of the "body of birth". However, to my knowledge these are the only two 


ae rds 25 SPY Be ESA |. AIR, T1552:28.932c17-18, Dessein 1, 509. 

Fe BE Sy We, Fe PETE Et MG etc. T1552:28.932c28-933a02 ff, Dessein 1, 510-511. 

T1552:28.953a03-04, 953a09-16, Dessein I, 677-678; 

T1552.:28.958c2 1-24, Dessein I, 725. 

T1552:28.959a08-09, Dessein I, 726. Other mentions of the marks at 961b28, Dessein 1, 746; 961c17, 
c19-20, Dessein I, 748. 

72 7 1552:28.898b21, b24, Dessein I, 228. 

®° 71552:28.931a25, Dessein I, 496. 

™ 1T1646:32. 243b28, 357b29-c02. 

** The Buddha's body emits many-coloured flames in samadhi, XOBA KAGE, OORT HALA, 
149 (of 4 24K fl T1646:32.263a07-08; in the context of the dnaniarya sins, T1646:32.300a15-16. 

™ TA, BPH REI, ABER. AA. SMES CIES. Bik ERIE, IE OK 
EW, LADERA A PHM RAIA. MEIER, T1646:32.366b03-06. 

™ MAME, fH. Nib. i fd de ab T1646:32.240a1 1-12. These terms are not mentioned 
again. 

2 The notion of the perfection of the nipakdya at AKBh to 7.34, mentioned above (see n. 300), seems to 
contradict this claim. 

™ Pp. Pradhan, ed., Abhidharmakosabhasya of Vasubandhu (Patna: K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute, 
1967), 216, VP III, 77. 

Pradhan 415-416, VP V, 84, T1558:29.141b27-c12. 
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passages, even in AKBh, which might support the claim that Sarvastivada teaches a riipakaya- 
dharmakaya model." 

There is also some discussion of other related concepts in AKBh, but little is new. Like Vibh, 
AKBh to 7.34 says the dharmakdya is a respect in which all Buddhas are equal. However, AKBh 
here presents a much more complex picture than Vibh.™ AKBh also relates the tradition that 
deliberately acting against the Dharma and lying to create schism in the Samgha is the worst of 
the dnantarya sins because it harms the dharmakdya.*’ AKBh 4.32 also discusses the Buddha- 
refuge as the asaiksadharmas. The text does not, however, overtly identify these dharmas with 
the dharmakdya.™ The only new idea about the dharmakaya that I could find is that offerings to a 
preacher of the Dharma (dharmabhdnaka) are “immeasurable”, even though not given to an 
Arya, for reasons connected (in most versions of the text) with the dharmakdya: he “edifies the 
immaculate dharmakaya" (Skt); he “makes sentient beings give rise to the pure dharmakéya" 
(XZ); he "produces the dharmakdya" (Paramartha).*” 

XZ's AKBh knows the term "body of birth” “& 3, but the Skt. text does not. XZ uses the term 
in posing the question: Why should it be an Gnantarya sin to physically harm the Buddha, when it 
only affects his "birth body"? Similarly, XZ again uses the term "body of birth” “E £f (once) 
when discussing the Buddha's titanic physical strength, but also speaks just of the "body". 
AKBh knows the doctrine of the thirty-two marks of the mahdpurusa.™ and connects these 
marks with the bodhisattva as well as the Buddha per se. However, it does not use any special 
body term in connection with this doctrine. Finally, AK 7.51 and Bh contains a discussion of the 
production of magical bodies, but the term nirmdanakaya (or nairmanikakdya) is not used.’ 

In some of these passages, XZ has body terms where Skt. and other versions of the text do not. 


In XZ but not Skt., ripakdya is mentioned, as in several Vibh contexts, as the form in which ordinary 


sentient beings are born in the kdmadhdtu, AKBh to 3.3, Pradhan 112,VP II, 5, T1558:29.41b03-05. 
Another apparent instance of nipakaya (4 in XZ tums out not to be paralleled in Skt. SHR, Hee 
oy a A ie AR i FAA etc., Skt. ndndnena kava esdm iti ndndrvakayah. anekavarnalinigasamsthanatvat, 
Pradhan 115, VP Il, 17. It is difficult to tell if this is a chance byproduct of translation, or a sign that the 
notion of riipakdya has been introduced: certainly we would imagine Chinese readers would have 
understood it to refer to ruipakdya. 

™2 Vasubandhu holds that the "perfection" (sampad) of the dharmakaya is a perfection of fruiteffect as 
opposed to the perfection of cause constituted by the sambhdras; that it includes the perfection of the 
physical body, here called riipakdya;, and that it otherwise constitutes perfection of jridna, “abandonment” 
(prahdna) and “power” (prabhdva); VP V, 82. Various detailed explanations are given of each of these 
components of the complex dharmakdya so envisaged, VP V, 82-84. The analysis does not even mention 
the dvenikadharmas; neither, however, does it mention ksayajfidna, anutpddajnidna and the five 
andsravaskandhas. Perfection of jidna, a gnostic perfection, is listed first, in keeping with my general 
thesis that embodiment in perfect gnosis is a central aspect of the Sarvastivada dharmakdya. 

™ 4105ab, Pradhan 264, VP III, 217, T1558:29.94b04-06. 

™ YaSomitra glosses the “perfected” dharmakdva by saying that it is the "series of untainted dharmas (i.e. 
dharmas “without outflow”, andsrava), or the revolution of the support/basis (andsravadharmasamtdno 
dharmakdyah/ dSrayaparavriti va). Clearly by his time, even Yogdcara Ideas could be applied to a 
Sarvastivadin text. VP EI, 79; Makransky, Buddhahood Embodied 25. 

*S Bh to 4.118: andsravasya dharmakdvasydtinivartayitd, fy #4 {3 4 be RE ed BE 3 tc. EE RTE 
Pradhan 271, VP HI, 240; T1558:29.96c12-16; T1559:29.251a02-03. In Tibetan, however, where these 
parallels would lead us lo expect chos sku, we find chos smra ba = *dharmabhanaka,VP Ul, 240 n. 4. 

In Skt., however, the word used here is dsraya, "support". Pradhan 216, XZ T1558:29.76c07-08. 
Immediately following, XZ speaks of “the Buddha's body” #4, and here Skt. again speaks of dsrava. 
“Bh to 7.31. Vasubandhu simply uses the unmodified term “body” (kava; kdve . . . ndrdyanam balam), 
Pradhan 413, VP V, 72-73; T1558:29.140c03 and ff. AKBh states explicitly that this body is “of the essence 
of a tangible" (sprastavvdvatanasvabhdva), made of the four elements, but of a special kind 
(mahdbhutavisesa), leading to the conclusion that it is of updddyaripa, but different from the seven normal 
kinds, etc.; VP V, 74. 

*™ Pradhan 186, VP II, 203, T1558:29.65b12-15. 

™ AKBh to 4.108b, Pradhan 265, VP III, 220, T1558:29.94c13-14. 

Terms that do appear are nirmita, nirmana, nirmdnacitta, nirmdatr eic, Pradhan 427, VP V. 117-119. 
However, XZ’s translation does contain {t 2, T1558:29.144a18-b23. Neither does nirmdnakava appear 
anywhere else in Skt. AKBh. 
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This variation may indicate, once again, that this body talk remained volatile even at quite late 
stages of the development of the Sarvastivada. 

Thus, AKBh is the only Sarvastivada text that gives even slight support to the common claim 
that the Sarvastivdda teaches a ripakdya-dharmakdva model. However, Vasubandhu is obviously 
far too late to support any claims that this model preceded similar Mahayana ideas. Moreover, the 
complete absence of the "body of birth" from (Skt.) AKBh alone shows that it is somewhat 
distanced from the more elaborate Vibh understanding of the Buddha's bodies. We also see that 
on the whole, AKBh is still less interested in the problem of Buddha-bodies than Vibh (though it 
is also, of course, a much shorter text). It is thus unclear how much AKBh should be taken as 
representative of Sarvastivada in respect to Buddha-body doctrine. Indeed, given the larger 
pattern I argue elsewhere seems to observable in the rise of the rijpakadva-dharmakéya model,?"' 
this may ironically be a sign of Mahayana influence upon AKBh. 

In sum, even when we look further afield, to later Sarvastivida texts also translated before 
approx. 440, to the seminal AKBh, and to the *Satyasiddhi and the *Abhidharmasdrasdastra, we 
find that Sarvastivida and some other Abhidharma texts were still remarkably uninterested in 
Buddha-bodies; and that the only very slender support for a riipakava-dharmakdya model is 
found in two passages in AKBh. 


Abbreviations 

AK(Bh) Abhidharmako§a( bhasya) 

Asta Astasadhasriké prajnidparamita 

DDB Muller, Digital Dictionary of Buddhism 
DN Digha Nikdva 

JaP JriGnaprasthana 

MN Majjhima Nikava 

MPNS Mahdaparinirvana siitra T374 

MPPU *Mahaprajndparamitépadega T1509 
para. paragraph 

PTS The Pali Text Society 

Skt. Sanskrit 

SN Samyutia Nikdya 

T Taisho shinshit daiz6kyo KE AM ARE (CBETA version) 
Vibh *Mahdvibhdsd 

VP Louis de la Vallée Poussin 

XZ Xuanzang % 4; Xuanzang's Vibh T1545 
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